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PREFACE. 


THIS  Handbook  is  issued  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  Special  Committee  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod. 
Its  main  object  is  to  provide  a  Text-book  for  Bible 
classes,  and  it  is  also  intended  to  be  a  short  history  of 
the  Church  for  general  readers.  The  Committee  trust 
that  this  little  volume  will  be  in  some  measure  success 
ful  in  view  of  both  these  ends,  and  that  it  will  thus  serve 
to  meet  the  need,  which  has  been  so  often  felt,  of  a 
Manual  which  should  give  the  youth  of  our  Church  an 
intelligent  acquaintance  with  its  history  and  principles. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that,  from  the  limited 
space  to  which  the  Committee  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
restrict  the  work  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  reach 
of  all,  the  statement  of  facts  has  had  to  be  put  in  as 
concise  a  form  as  possible,  and  some  not  unimportant 
incidents  and  episodes  in  the  history  have  had  to  be 
left  out.  In  order  to  make  the  Manual  more  com 
plete,  a  brief  sketch  is  given  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Churches  which,  in  England,  Ireland,  the  United  States 
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and  the  Colonies,  have  sprung  from,  x>r  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  have  been  bound  up  with  the  life  and 
work  of  the  Mother  Church. 

The  work  of  preparing  the  Handbook  has  been  en 
trusted  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blair  of  Dunblane,  who  has 
received  able  assistance  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hutton  in 
the  chapter  on  "  The  Voluntary  Controversy,"  and  from 
the  Rev.  Principal  Cairns  in  that  on  "  The  Doctrinal 
and  Ecclesiastical  Position  of  the  Church."  The  Com 
mittee  feel  assured  that  the  Church  will  accord  its 
warmest  thanks  to  Dr.  Blair,  and  to  these  two  brethren, 
for  the  important  service  which  they  have  so  cordially 
rendered. 

ALEXANDER  HISLOP, 

Convener  of  Committee. 
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&  ^antibook  of  its  p^storo  anfc  principles. 

INTRODUCTION. 

1.  CHRISTIANITY  was  introduced  into  Scotland  in  the 
early  centuries  of  our  era,  though  the  precise  date  cannot 
be  ascertained.     It  is  impossible  to  tell  who  were  the  first 
missionaries  to  the  Caledonians.      The   religion   of  the 
original  tribes  was  that  form  of  paganism  whose  priests 
were  called  Druids,  and  memorials  of  which  survive  in 

stone  circles  and  other  remnants  of  super- 
Cenuiries  stition.  About  the  middle  of  the  third  century 

Druidism  was  abolished.  In  the  persecution 
under  Diocletian,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
some  Christians  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island  crossed 
the  Border  in  order  to  escape  the  sword,  and  carried  the 
gospel  with  them  into  the  more  remote  regions  of  the 
North.  By  the  rupture  between  the  Picts  and  Scots,  in 
which  the  Romans  had  a  share,  the  progress  of  the 
evangelization  of  the  country  was  arrested.  But  the  ex 
pulsion  of  the  Romans,  and  the  fusion  of  the  races  and 
septs  into  one  nation,  favoured  the  true  religion. 

2.  The  pioneers  and  planters  of  Scottish   Christianity 
were   succeeded   at   a   long   distance   by  many  eminent 
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missionary  leaders.  Conspicuous  among  such,  like  stars 
in  a  winter  firmament,  stand  out  the  names  of 
such  saints  as  Ninian  (360-432),  the  Great 
Apostle  of  Galloway,  whose  Church  was  the 
Candida  Casa  of  Whithorn  ;  Servanus  or  Serf  (440),  whose 
places  of  labour  were  at  Culross,  Dysart,  and  Lochleven  ; 
Kentigern  or  Mungo  (514-601),  whose  name  is  identified 
with  Glasgow  and  Strathclyde  ;  Patrick  (372-492),  of 
Scottish  birth,  though  his  sphere  was  Ireland,  "  the 
greatest  of  all  the  reformers  who  arose  in  the  Church  of 
Britain  before  Wycliffe;"  and  Columba  (521-597),  the 
greatest  missionary  name  that  has  come  down  to  us,  the 
founder  of  the  institution  of  lona,  and  the  apostle  of  the 
faith  throughout  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England. 

3.  The  Celtic  Church  existed  for  seven  centuries  as  a 
free  Church,  owning  no  allegiance  to  Rome.     Its  constitu 
tion   and   government    were    different    from    the    papal 
system,  having  no  bishops  and  no  dioceses.     During  the 
last  five  hundred  years  of  its  existence,  history 

?CukkeTCh    tells    US    ^ttle   m°re    than    that    the    Cnurch   life 

and  activity  were  represented  by  the  Culdees, 
who  had  their  chief  centres  at  lona,  Abernethy,  Dunkeld, 
Brechin,  Dunblane,  and  St.  Andrews.  The  word  Culdees 
is  of  uncertain  import,  some  regarding  it  as  meaning 
Worshippers  of  God,  others  Men  of  the  recess  or  retreat. 
In  their  communities  they  kept  learning  and  piety  alive, 
and  were  the  missionaries  of  the  gospel  to  those  that  were 
without. 

4.  In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  an  attempt  was 
made  to  introduce  Romanism  into  Scotland  by  the 
mission  of  Palladius,  at  the  instance  of  Celestine,  Bishop 

of  Rome,  and  under  the  plea  of  attacking 
Romanced  Pelagianism.  But  it  was  not  till  the  eleventh 

century  that  the  battle  between  Rome  and  the 
Celtic  Church  began  in  earnest.  Margaret  of  England  be- 
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came  the  wife  of  Malcolm  Canmore  in  1070,  and,  by  her 
bright  saintly  virtues  and  her  energy  in  correcting  abuses 
in  the  Old  Church,  she  paved  the  way  for  the  Romeward 
advance  of  her  three  sons,  Edgar,  Alexander,  and  David. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  people  on  the  whole  to  foresee 
whither  the  new  connection  with  Rome  would  lead  them  ; 
what  they  mainly  saw  was  the  superiority  of  such  a 
saintly  character  as  that  of  Queen  Margaret  over  the 
prevailing  type  of  religion  in  the  Celtic  Church.  The 
reign  of  David  I.  (1124-1 153)  hastened  the  assimilation 
of  the  Scottish  Church  to  the  Roman  model.  Notwith 
standing  the  papal  ascendancy,  the  Scottish  Church  main 
tained  her  independence  of  the  Holy  See.  In  1188,  Pope 
Clement  III.  declared  the  Church  in  Scotland  independ 
ent  of  all  foreign  control,  except  that  of  Rome  ;  and  again, 
in  1225,  Pope  Honorius  III.,  when  in  conflict  with  the 
northern  bishops,  authorized  the  holding  of  provincial 
councils  without  the  presence  of  a  papal  legate.  The 
evolution  was  rapid,  during  which  prelates  and  priests, 
monks  and  friars  were  created,  and  abbeys  and  cathedrals 
arose,  and  the  old  Culdee  Church  "was  brought  into 
bondage,  and  evil  entreated  for  four  hundred  years." 

5.  The  Papal  Church  in  Scotland  began  with  the 
twelfth  century,  and  continued  till  1560.  It  filled  up  a 
large  part  of  what  are  called  the  Middle  Ages,  extending 
from  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  eighth  cen 
tury  till  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth. 
Long  before  the  Reformation  came,  the  Church  was 
Precursors  thoroughly  corrupt,  alike  in  its  priests  and 
oftheRefor-  people.  Ignorance  and  superstition  held  sway 
over  both.  At  length  light  began  to  break 
on  the  dark  night  of  mediaeval  error  from  various  quarters 
of  the  heavens.  The  establishment  of  the  Universities 
of  St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  in  1411-50;  the  labour  of 
Wycliffe  in  translating  the  Bible  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
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tury,  and  of  Tyndale  in  translating  the  New  Testament 
in  1525,  together  with  the  spread  of  the  writings  of 
Luther,  combined  to  accelerate  the  steps  of  the  Re 
formers.  John  Resby,  one  of  Wycliffe's  "  poor  priests," 
having  fled  to  Scotland  in  1406-7,  was  found  teaching  the 
new  doctrine  in  Perth,  and  was  doomed  to  a  martyr's 
death  by  Laurence,  Abbot  of  Lindores.  A  similar  doom 
befell  another  in  Glasgow  in  1422  ;  and  Paul  Crawar,  a 
Bohemian,  was  burned  at  the  Market  Cross  of  St. 
Andrews  in  1433,  on  account  of  his  spreading  heresy. 
The  Scottish  Parliament  in  1425-26,  gave  instructions  to 
the  bishops  to  make  inquiry  after  heretics  and  Lollards  ; 
and  Masters  of  Arts  in  St.  Andrews  University  were  sworn 
to  defend  the  Church  against  the  Lollards.  But  notwith 
standing  fresh  prohibitive  legislation  in  1525,  anent  the 
introduction  of  Lutheran  opinions,  the  true  light  continued 
to  spread  over  the  land. 

6.  It  pleased  God  to  raise  up  not  a  few  distinguished 
men,  both  among  the  clergy  and  laity,  as  the  precursors  of 
the  Reformation.  One  of  the  foremost  of  these  was 
Patrick  Hamilton  (1504-1528),  the  Abbot  of  Fearn,  in 
Ross-shire,  a  noble-born  youth  and  preacher  of  the 
gospel,  whom  Archbishop  Beaton  consigned  to  the 
flames  at  St.  Andrews,  in  1528.  Henry  For- 
SltriMC  rest  in  1532,  Thomas  Forret,  of  Dollar,  in 

George  '  1539,  and  others,  shared  the  same  fate.  But 
ox.  tne  crisis  was  hastened  by  the  martyrdom  of 
George  Wishart  (1512-1546),  by  order  of 
Cardinal  Beaton,  in  1 546,  and  the  terrible  revenge  which 
was  taken  on  the  cardinal  within  three  months  of  that 
event.  Meanwhile  there  had  come  into  view  a  converted 
priest,  John  Knox  (1505-1572),  whose  personal  influence 
in  promoting  the  Reformation  was  greater  than  all  else, 
and  who  has  been  called  "  the  grandest  figure  in  the 
entire  history  of  the  British  Reformation."  John  Knox 
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had  avowed  Protestant  principles  so  early  as  1542,  and 
supported  Wishart  in  1546.  He  joined  the  garrison  in 
the  Castle  of  St.  Andrews  in  1547,  and  began  to  preach  to 
them  and  before  the  University.  Along  with  others,  he 
was  for  twenty  months  a  prisoner  on  board  the  French 
galleys,  and  after  his  release,  he  exercised  his  ministry  as 
one  of  the  chaplains  of  Edward  VI.,  and  aided  in  the 
revision  of  the  English  Articles  and  Prayer-Book.  When 
"  the  bloody  Mary  "  ascended  the  throne,  Knox  found 
refuge  on  the  Continent  at  Geneva,  with  Calvin,  then  at 
Frankfort,  as  minister  to  the  English  exiles,  and  latterly 
for  three  years  at  Geneva  again,  till  the  voice  of  awakened 
Scotland  called  him  home  to  lead  her  Church  up  to  free 
dom.  He  landed  at  Leith  in  1559,  when  Mary  of  Guise, 
the  Queen  Regent,  in  her  resistance  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation,  as  the  friends  of  Reformation  were  called, 
had  involved  the  country  in  a  civil  war.  Knox  came  to 
Perth  in  the  end  of  June,  when  he  preached  a  sermon 
exposing  the  idolatry  of  the  Mass  and  of  image-worship, 
which  was  as  the  signal  gun  of  the  Scottish  Reforma 
tion.  A  year  after  this,  Parliament  had  abolished  the 
Roman  religion,  and  adopted  a  Protestant  Confession. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  CHURCH  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND,  WITH 
NAMES  OF  LEADING  MEN  AND  EVENTS  DOWN  TO 
1690. 

1.  THE  Church  of  Scotland  was  established  by  Act  of 

Parliament,  24th  August  1560,  and  the  first 
P^testantism  Qenerai  Assembly  was  held  in  the  Magdalen 
Pint  General  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  on  the  2oth  of  December 
Assembly.  of  that  ^^  Popery  was  disestablished,  but 
it  was  not  extinct.  The  bishops  retained  their  seats  in 
Parliament,  and  Queen  Mary,  in  1561,  had  Mass  said  in 
Holyrood,  and,  but  for  the  unflinching  firmness  of  Knox, 
would  have  had  Romanism  restored.  The  infant  James 
VI.  was  baptized  in  Stirling  Castle,  on  lyth  December 
1566,  by  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  But,  after  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Queen,  the  cause  of  Protestantism 
was  strengthened  by  Regent  Moray. 

2.  The   Church   in    shaking    off    Romanism    became 
Presbyterian  in  its  organization.     Not  many  years  passed 
away  before  attacks  were  made  on  the  government  of  the 
Church  by  the  nobles,  who  were  eager  for  the  Church 

lands  that  were  held  by  Romish  dignitaries. 
MoSs  Regent  Morton,  after  a  convention  of  minis- 
Bishops.  ters  at  Leith  in  1574,  restored  the  old  titles  of 
bishops  and  abbots,  to  such  as  would  have  them,  with  a 
small  portion  of  the  income,  while  the  lion's  share  of 
the  benefice  was  to  be  the  property  of  the  aristocracy. 
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These  sham  spiritual  lords  were  called  Tulchan  bishops. 
Presbytery  was  now  on  its  trial,  and  continued  its  conflict 
with  state-craft  and  king-craft  for  more  than  a  century. 
The  boy-king  James,  the  victim  of  two  bad  favourites, 
Lennox  and  Arran,  was  the  enemy  of  Presbyterianism, 
but  he  was  matched  by  one  who  was  next  to  John  Knox 
as  its  noblest  defender,  Andrew  Melville  (1545-1622), 
Principal  of  Glasgow  College,  and  afterwards  of  St.  Mary's 
College,  St.  Andrews,  one  of  the  compilers  of  The  Second 
Book  of  Discipline,  as  Knox  was  of  The  First  Book  of  Dis 
cipline.  The  General  Assembly  in  1580  had  declared 
Episcopacy  unlawful,  and  without  warrant  in  the  word  of 
God.  Then  came  the  adoption  of  the  National  Covenant 
in  1581,  the  Raid  of  Ruthven  in  1582,  the  passing  of  the 
obnoxious  legislation  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  The 
Black  Acts,  in  1584,  which  declared  the  king  to  be 
supreme  in  all  causes  and  over  all  persons,  and  ordered 
all  ministers  to  acknowledge  the  bishops  as  their  ecclesi 
astical  superiors.  Then,  in  1587,  the  Act  of  Annexation 
attached  the  temporalities  of  all  benefices  to  the  Crown. 
Thus  far  the  drift  of  the  tide  was  towards  absolutism,  till 
an  ebb  in  1 590  found  the  king  in  the  Assembly  praising 
God  for  the  Presbyterian  character  of  the  Scottish  Kirk  ; 
and  in  1 592,  the  Magna  Charta  of  Presbyterianism  revoked 

the  Black  Acts  and  re-established  Presbytery. 
§f?o5.  The  bishops  were  now  cast  out.  But  the 

happiness  of  the  Church  was  short-lived.  A 
question  regarding  the  toleration  to  be  extended  to  cer 
tain  Roman  Catholics  put  the  king  and  the  clergy  in 
antagonism,  and  the  king  reverted  to  his  old  hatred  of 
Presbyterianism  and  his  schemes  for  introducing  Epis 
copacy.  He  got  the  Assembly  to  meet  at  Perth,  and 
afterwards  at  Dundee,  and  the  Commission  then  appointed 
were  declared  by  Parliament  in  1597  to  be  the  Third 
Estate,  and  it  was  provided  that  they  should  enter  Par- 
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1  lament  as  bishops,  abbots,  or  priors.    A  second  Assembly 

met  at  Dundee  in   1598,  which   approved   of 

restored          t^ie  king's  proposal,  and  in  1600,  bishops  again 

sat  in  Parliament. 

3.  When  James  became  king  of  England  in  1603,  as 
the  successor  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  his  love  of  absolutism 
and  dislike  to  Presbyterianism  became  more  pronounced. 
His  maxim,  "  No  bishop,  no  king,"  seemed  to  govern  his 
conduct  towards  the  Scottish  Church.  Hence 
fished*  he  dissolved  Assemblies,  or  prevented  their 
meeting,  as  it  suited  his  pleasure.  In  1605, 
certain  ministers  held  an  Assembly  at  Aberdeen,  for 
which  fourteen  of  their  number  were  imprisoned,  and  six 
of  them,  after  being  prosecuted  for  high  treason,  were 
banished.1  Andrew  Melville,  the  greatest 
scholar,  theologian,  and  patriot  of  his  day, 
after  being  lured  to  London,  was  sent  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner  for  four  years,  and 
was  then  sent  into  exile.  He  found  an  asylum  in  France, 
and  was  professor  of  theology  at  Sedan  till  his  death  in 
1622.  The  bishops  in  1610  were  appointed  to  be  constant 
moderators  in  all  Church  Courts,  and  three  of  them,  with 
the  view  of  introducing  the  apostolic  succession  into 
Scotland,  repaired  to  London,  and  received  consecration 
as  the  founders  of  the  Scottish  hierarchy.  In  1617,  the 
king  visited  Scotland,  and  was  anxious  to  introduce  the 
Anglican  order  of  service.  Next  year  a  docile  Assembly 

1  The  names  of  the  banished  ministers  were  John  Forbes  of 
Alford  ;  John  Welch  of  Ayr,  the  son-in-law  of  John  Knox  ;  Andrew 
Duncan,  Grail;  Robert  Dury,  Anstruther ;  Alexander  Strachan, 
Creich  ;  and  John  Sharp,  Kilmany.  The  last-named  was  afterwards 
Dr.  Sharp,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Die,  in  Dauphine,  and  in  1630 
Professor  of  Theology  in  Edinburgh  University,  and,  according 
to  Professor  Mitchell,  the  chief  theological  teacher  of  Robert 
Leighton.  Dr.  Sharp  died  in  1647. 
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at  Perth   fulfilled  the   king's   pleasure,  and  passed  what 

are  called  The  Fii>e  Articles  of  Perth,  namely 
of  Perth.ICleS  — ^at  ^ie  communion  be  received  kneeling  ; 

that  it  may  be  administered  in  private  ;  that 
baptism  may  be  private  ;  that  children  of  eight  years 
of  age  should  be  confirmed  ;  that  Christmas  and  the  other 
Church  festivals  should  be  kept  as  holidays. 

4.  King  James  died  in  1625,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Charles  I.,  who  followed  his  father  in  religion,  and  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  governing  men.  The  crisis  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  which  had  been  long  approaching, 
came.  Charles  visited  Scotland  in  1633  to  receive  its 
ancient  crown,  wrhen  he  was  attended  by  Bishop  Laud. 
St  Giles  and  *n  ^ue  course  a  Liturgy  was  provided  for 
the  Scottish  Scotland,  and  the  day  fixed  for  its  introduction 

was  the  23rd  of  July  1637.  On  that  day,  in 
St.  Giles'  Church,  Edinburgh,  Dean  Hanna  began  to  read 
the  new  Service-Book,  when  a  tumult  arose,  in  the  midst 
of  which  Jenny  Geddes  threw  her  stool  at  his  head,  ex 
claiming,  "  Fause  loon  !  dost  thou  say  Mass  at  my  lug  ?" 
That  was  the  beginning  of  an  insurrection  against  the 
Book  which  spread  over  all  the  land.  Commissioners 
with  petitions  and  remonstrances  poured  in  from  all 
quarters  upon  the  capital.  To  meet  this  emergency  the 
Privy  Council  established  The  Four  Tables,  or  Boards, 
representing  the  nobles,  the  barons,  the  burghs,  and  the 
Church,  to  treat  with  the  king  ;  but  the  king,  instead  of 
yielding,  issued  a  fresh  proclamation  regarding  the  Prayer- 

Book.  The  people  answered  this  royal  decree 
nantC°Ve"  by  the  production  of  the  National  Covenant  of 

1580,  which  was  solemnly  sworn  in  Greyfriars' 
Church,  Edinburgh,  on  ist  March  1638,  the  Earl  of 
Loudon  and  Alexander  Henderson  being  the  leaders  on 
that  occasion.  The  king  having  consented  to  give  a 
General  Assembly,  that  spiritual  convention  met  in  Glas- 
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gow  on  the  2ist  of  November,  and  sat  till  the  2oth  of 
Glas  owAs-  December,  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  being 
sembly  of  Commissioner,  and  Alexander  Henderson  the 

Moderator.  There  were  238  members  present, 
140  of  whom  were  ministers  elected  by  Presbyteries,  with 
98  ruling  elders,  17  of  whom  were  nobles  of  the  highest 
rank,  9  were  knights,  25  were  landed  proprietors,  and  47 
were  burgesses.  The  Assembly  was  representative  of  the 
nation  for  the  time  being,  as  well  as  of  the  Church,  and 
asserted  its  sovereign  right  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the 
Church,  which  it  did  by  demolishing  the  whole  Episcopal 
structure  which  had  been  in  process  of  building  during 
thirty  years,  and  setting  up  Presbyterianism  in  its  stead. 
The  outcome  of  that  Assembly  was  a  state  of  civil  war, 
the  king  in  1639  sending  an  English  army  to  subdue 
Scotland,  and  the  Scottish  Parliament  placing  an  army 
under  General  Leslie,  which  encamped  at  Duns  Law. 
Articles  of  peace  were  agreed  upon,  and  an  Assembly  was 
convened  which  confirmed  the  Acts  of  1638,  and  Parlia 
ment  ratified  the  Assembly's  deeds.  But  the  king  refused 
his  assent,  and  put  himself  again  at  the  head  of  his  forces 

to   crush   the   Scottish    rebels.      The    Cove- 

T  he  Cove 
nanters  in       nanters,  as  they  were  called,  marched  against 

England,  and  took  Newcastle,  and  the  king 
again  made  a  treaty,  and  summoned  the  Long  Parliament. 
Having  visited  Scotland  in  1641,  he  sanctioned  Acts  of 
Parliament  in  favour  of  the  Covenant.  But  next  year,  as 
he  was  at  war  with  his  English  Parliament,  which  had 
overturned  Episcopacy,  and  invited  the  sympathy  of  the 
Scotch  Covenanters,  the  Scots  withdrew  their  loyalty  from 
Charles  in  favour  of  the  English  Parliament. 

5.  The  friendship  between  England  and  Scotland  gave 
birth  to  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  an  instrument 
that  bound  the  three  kingdoms  in  a  holy  alliance  against 
prelacy,  and  for  the  defence  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
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It  was  drawn  up  by  Alexander  Henderson,  and  adopted 
by  the  Assembly,  and  afterwards  by  the  Scotch  and 
English  Parliaments,  in  1643,  and  bY  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  in  the  following  year.  The  English  Parliament 
had  convened  a  congress  of  divines  to  meet  at 

Westminster  .  .  ..  , 

Assembly,  Westminster  on  ist  July  1643,  to  consider  the 
1643-49-  reforms  that  were  thought  necessary  in  the 
English  Church,  and  the  Westminster  Assembly  of 
Divines,  which  sat  for  six  years,  formulated  the  Confes 
sion  of  Faith,  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  the 
Directory  for  Public  Worship,  and  Propositions  for  Church 
Government.  The  General  Assembly,  in  answer  to  the 
request  of  the  English  Parliament,  sent  the  following 
Commissioners  : — Alexander  Henderson,  Samuel  Ruther 
ford,  Robert  Baillie,  and  George  Gillespie,  ministers ;  with 
the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  Lord  Maitland,  and  Sir  Archibald 
Johnston  of  Warriston.  The  Assembly  adopted  the 
Standards  of  Westminster  in  1647,  as  "a  common  Con 
fession  of  Faith  for  the  three  kingdoms." 

6.  During  the  civil  war  the  Scots  assisted  the  Parlia 
mentary  army  of  England  till  Cromwell  defeated  the 
Royalists  at  Naseby.  Meanwhile,  the  Marquis  of  Mon- 
trose,  once  a  keen  Covenanter,  had  joined  the  Royalists, 
and,  in  the  king's  name,  with  an  army  of  Irishmen  and 
Highlanders,  carried  fire  and  sword  over  all  Scotland, 
till  crushed  at  Philiphaugh  by  General  Leslie.  King 
Charles  I  Charles  in  1646  gave  himself  up  to  the  Scottish 
beheaded',  army,  and  a  few  months  after,  he  was  given 
16491  over  to  the  English,  by  whom  he  was  beheaded 

on  30th  January  1649.  The  Scots  proclaimed  his  son, 
Charles  II.,  king;  and,  having  got  his  name  to  their 

Covenant,  they   crowned  him   at    Scone,    ist 
Cromwell.       January  1 6$  I.    Cromwell's  army  conquered  the 

Royalists  at  Dunbar,  and  made  him  master  of 
the  country,  and  his  "  crowning  mercy  "  on  3rd  September 
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1651  at  Worcester  shattered  the  hopes  of  Charles  II. 
Cromwell,  till  his  death,  3rd  September  1658,  was  the 
stern  dictator  of  the  realm.  He  was  an  Independent  in 
Church  principles,  but,  as  Lord  Protector,  his  rule  over 
the  Presbyterians  was  not  unreasoning  or  intolerant. 
Though  he  forbade  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  though  his  troops  interfered  with  Presbyteries  and 
Synods,  he  commanded  his  council  to  protect  and  support 
"  such  ministers  as  were  of  a  holy  and  unblameable  con 
versation."  He  gave  religious  toleration  ;  and  faithful 
ministers  were  neither  vexed  with  prelacy  nor  patronage. 
It  was  a  distempered  time,  when  fierce  factions,  engen 
dered  by  the  intermingling  of  things  civil  and  sacred, 
bearing  the  names  of  engagers  and  remonstrants,  resolu- 
tioners  and  protesters,  were  biting  and  devouring  one 
another  ;  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Commonwealth  afforded 
to  Scotland  both  temporal  and  spiritual  prosperity. 

7.  The  hold  of  power  which  Richard,  son  of  Cromwell, 
had,  was  a  mere  incident,  which  left  no  mark  on  the  for 
tunes  of  the  Church.  But  his  resignation  was 
Uon,*66o?ra~  followed  by  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  on 
2Qth  May  1660,  and  by  a  royal  promise  to  protect 
and  preserve  the  government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
The  Scottish  Parliament  met  in  1661,  and  having  declared 
the  king  to  be  supreme  in  causes  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
reversed  the  legislation  of  previous  Parliaments  since 
1637,  and  swept  away  all  Acts  relating  to  the  National 
Covenant,  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  the  Glasgow 
and  Westminster  Assemblies,  with  their  abolition  of  prelacy 
and  sanction  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  In  September, 
a  royal  proclamation  made  it  known  that  the  king  had 
established  government  by  bishops  ;  and,  so 
raPid  was  the  revolution,  before  the  close  of 
the  year  four  men  were  consecrated  as  the 
new  prelates  in  Westminster  Abbey.  They  were  received 
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by  the  Scottish  Parliament  as  spiritual  peers,  and  clothed 
with  all  ancient  prerogatives  and  dignities.  At  the  head 
of  this  new  establishment  stood  James  Sharp,  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  and  Primate  of  all  Scotland.  His  record 
is  not  a  clean  one,  inasmuch  as,  though  he  was  Presby 
terian  minister  of  Crail,  and  was  sent  to  London  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland  to  act  on  her  behalf,  he  yet  in  the  end 
accepted  the  reward  of  the  mitre  for  his  betrayal  of  her 
interests.  The  new  establishment,  set  up  in  disregard 
of  the  popular  will,  was  forced,  during  the  next  quarter  of 

a  century,  with  increasing  defiance  on  a  re- 
beerunC— 10n  C^amim8"  people.  Persecution  began  to  vex 
Argyle  and  certain  of  the  Church,  and  sent  the  noble 
beheaded.  Argyle  and  the  intrepid  James  Guthrie  of 

Stirling  to  the  block,  and  proceeded  to  take 
others,  such  as  Samuel  Rutherford,  also,  had  not  a  higher 
summons  removed  him  from  earthly  trouble.  Coercion 
sought  by  fine,  imprisonment,  banishment,  or  death  to 
thrust  a  form  of  religion  upon  men's  consciences,  which 

they  refused.  Hence  the  spectacle  of  nearly 
hundred  4°°  mmisters  ejected  from  their  charges  in 
Ministers  February  1663,  because  they  would  not  submit 
iJ66C3.ed  to  the  authority  of  the  bishops.  The  vacant 

pulpits  were  filled  in  due  course  by  disreput 
able  curates,  on  whose  ministrations  the  people  would 
not  wait.  Then  came  the  field  gatherings,  called  Con 
venticles,  in  solitary  places  or  silent  glens,  where  the 
persecuted  eagerly  listened  to  the  outed  ministers,  and 
got  from  them  the  bread  of  life  at  the  peril  of  their  lives, 
because  of  the  sword  of  the  wilderness.  For  such  gather 
ings  were  declared  illegal,  and  were  dispersed  by  the 
military  wherever  they  lighted  upon  them.  The  Court 
of  High  Commission  was  then  erected,  and  carried  with 
a  high  hand  its  penal  exactions  for  the  space  of  two  years. 
Oppression  was  driving  men  mad.  Some  resistance  which 
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was  made  to  the  barbarity  of  the  soldiers  of  Sir  James 
Turner  became  the  spark  to  kindle  a  flame.     And  a  rising 

in  the  West  ended  in  a  conflict  with  General 
Green—  Dalzell  at  Rullion  Green,  near  Edinburgh,  where 
16661  the  Covenanters  were  defeated,  28th  November 

1666.    The  prisoners  then  taken  were  subjected  to  tortures 
which   would  not  have   discredited   the   ingenuity  and 

ferocity  of  the  Inquisition.  An  Act  of  In- 
indui  ence  demnity  was  passed  in  1667,  and  in  1669  an 

Act  of  Indulgence  permitted  Presbyterian 
ministers  who  owned  the  authority  of  the  bishops  to 
return  to  the  charges  from  which  they  had  been  ejected. 
The  effect  of  the  Indulgence  was  to  divide  the  ranks  of 
the  Presbyterians,  a  cleavage  which  widened  as  the  per 
secution  advanced.  In  1670  a  new  method  of  conciliation 
was  tried,  in  the  mission  of  six  evangelistic  deputies, 
known  as  "  the  Bishop's  Evangelists,"  who  preached  in 

the  more  disaffected  provinces.  Then  fol- 
AcSmmoda-  lowed  "The  Accommodation,"  a  scheme  of 

Robert  Leighton's  to  carry  a  high  level  bridge 
over  the  gulf  which  separated  the  prelates  from  the  Pres 
byterians.  Leighton,  formerly  a  Presbyterian  minister 
and  Covenanter,  accepted  the  bishopric  of  Dunblane, 
and  afterwards  became  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  in  the 
hope  of  commending  a  modified  Episcopacy  ;  but  his 
"Accommodation"  did  not  succeed,  and  he  retired  soon 
afterwards,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  England. 
Scarcely  had  Leighton's  pacific  endeavour  ended,  when 
Lauderdale  passed  through  Parliament  bitter  Acts  against 

Conventicles,  and  in  1678  let  loose  a  Highland 
land  Host"  ^lost  °^  s*x  or  seven  thousand  armed  men  to 

hunt  and  plunder  the  western  shires.  Not 
withstanding  the  military  outrages  and  atrocities  perpe 
trated  in  the  ten  years  from  1669  to  1679,  the  persecuted 
ones  experienced  during  the  period  many  gracious 
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tokens  of  Divine  love,  in  what  they  called  "the  Blinks," 
or  outbreaks,  of  the  shining  upon   them   of 

Blink's "  ^e  ^un  °f  Ri£nteousness>  in  tne  dark  and 
cloudy  day.  The  deep  convictions  which 
forbade  their  conforming  to  the  State  Church,  drew 
them  into  the  open  fields  for  liberty  to  worship  God, 
where,  living  in  the  Spirit,  they  enjoyed  days  of  heaven 
upon  earth. 

8.  The    land    was    filled    with    a    new    horror    when, 
on    3rd    May    1679,    Archbishop   Sharp   was 

Assassma-  .  ' 

tionof  assassinated  on  Magus  Moor,  near  St. 

Sharpish°P  Andrews.  An  attempt  had  been  made  on 

the  life  of  Sharp  in  1668  by  one  James 
Mitchell,  and  the  severities  inflicted  upon  Mitchell 
recoiled  on  the  head  of  the  archbishop.  The  leaders 
in  the  tragedy  were  David  Hackston  of  Rathillet 
and  John  Balfour  of  Burley ;  but  the  stroke  they 
delivered  was  a  bold  but  blind  one,  which>  so  far 
from  staying'  the  hand  of  violence,  only  made  it 
heavier.  It  put  a  new  test  into  the  hands  of  Graham 
of  Claverhouse  to  administer  to  men  and  women 
at  their  cottage  doors,  before  being  shot  down  like 
John  Brown  of  Priesthill,  in  the  question — "  Do  you 
think  the  death  of  Archbishop  Sharp  was  murder?" 

On   the    ist  of  June  a  battle  was  fought  at 

Drumclog,         TN  J    . 

and  Bothwell  Drumclog,  m  which  the  Covenanters  were 
victorious  over  Claverhouse.  But  on  the 
22nd  of  that  month  the  Covenanters  were  beaten  at 
Bothwell  Bridge  with  great  loss.  After  the  battle  1200 
prisoners  were  marched  to  Edinburgh,  and  cooped  up 
like  cattle  for  five  months  in  Greyfriars'  Churchyard. 
Scotland  was  placed  under  martial  law.  The  times 
had  been  emphatically  "  the  killing  times  ; "  and  Cove 
nanters  of  the  extreme  type,  like  Donald  Cargill,  Richard 
Cameron,  and  James  Renwick,  the  Society  Men,  or  Hill 
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Men,  as  they  were  called,  renounced  allegiance  to  the 

king.  History  recognises  them  in  their  future 
Cameronians  contendings  under  the  name  of  Cameronians, 

from  Richard  Cameron,  their  leader,  a  Fife 
man,  who  was  originally  an  Episcopalian,  but  converted 
at  field-preachings,  and  who  perished  in  the  fight  at 
Ayrsmoss.  On  their  account  the  reign  of  terror  was 
continued,  letters  of  intercommuning,  or  "  boycotting." 
in  modern  speech,  were  issued  against  many,  and  neither 
rank,  nor  age,  nor  sex  was  spared.  One  of  the  most 

cruel  methods  of  execution  was  that  of  tying 
Martyrs  women  to  stakes  planted  in  the  sea,  within 

floodmark,  where  they  were  drowned,  as  in 
the  case  of  Margaret  Wilson,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  who, 
along  with  a  woman  of  sixty-three,  was  drowned  near 
Wigtown.  But  it  is  impossible  to  narrate  the  full 
tale  of  the  sufferings  that  were  endured,  and  the 
lives  that  were  sacrificed,  during  the  twenty-eight  years 
of  the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters.  The  Roll  of 
the  Martyrs  of  the  Covenant  "could  only  be  preserved 
under  the  altar  and  about  the  throne  of  the  Lamb, 
where  their  heads  are  crowned  and  their  white  robes 
seen."  The  names  of  those  who  directed  or  wielded 

the  sword  of  persecution  at  that  time  were 

Persecutors 

and  their  Middleton,  Sharp,  Rothes,  Lauderdale,  Turner, 
Victims.  Grierson  of  Lag,  Dalzell,  Sir  George  Mac 
kenzie,  and  Claverhouse.  Some  of  the  more  noteworthy 
victims  were  Argyle,  Guthrie,  Wrarriston,  Kid,  King, 
Blackadder,  M'Kail,  Welsh,  Hume  of  Cesnock,  Brown 
of  Priesthill,  Richard  Cameron,  and  James  Renwick. 

9.  Charles  II.  died  in  February  1685,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother,  James  VII.  of  Scotland  and  II.  of  England, 
who  had  become  a  Roman  Catholic.  Though  there  were 
glimpses  of  liberty  and  toleration  afforded  under  the  brief 
new  reign,  the  struggle  went  on  to  the  bitter  end.  The 
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dread  of  Popery  eventually  becoming  the  religion  of  the 
State  roused  the  nation  into  active  resistance 

jameJ  ii.  to  tne  km&5  and  tne  Stuart  dynasty  went  down 
with  the  flight  of  King  James  from  England. 

Then  followed  the  accession  to  power  of  William  and 

The  Rev  l      Mary,  making  the  ever-memorable  epoch  of 

tion.  "  the  glorious  Revolution." 


CHAPTER  II. 

CAUSES   WHICH    LED   TO   THE   SECESSION   OF    1733. 

I.  As  King  James  II.  was  a  professed  Papist,  a  Con 
vention  of  the  estates  of  the  realm,  which  met  on  the  i4th 
of  March  1689,  declared  the  throne  vacant,  and  invited 
William  and  Mary  to  occupy  it.  On  the  22nd  of  July 
the  Scottish  Parliament  disestablished  and  disendowed 

prelacy,  and  rescinded  the  Act  of  Supremacy  of 
don  Settle?1"  1 66 1 '  w^ich  made  the  king  supreme  over  all  per- 
ment— its  sons  and  in  all  causes,  civil  and  ecclesiastical. 

The  Confession  of  Faith  being  ratified  and 
established  as  the  avowed  Confession  of  the  Church,  Parlia 
ment  next  confirmed  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government, 
as  it  had  been  established  by  Act  of  Parliament,  1592,  and 
reinstated  the  ministers,  about  sixty  in  number,  who  had 
been  thrust  from  their  churches  since  the  first  of  January 
1661.  It  was  in  the  hands  of  these  surviving  representa 
tives  of  old  Presbyterianism,  and  of  such  other  ministers 
and  elders  as  they  might  receive  into  co-operation  with 
themselves,  that  the  government  of  the  Church  was 
vested.  The  law  of  patronage  was  modified  to  the  extent 
of  appointing  heritors  of  the  parish,  being  Protestants 
and  elders,  or  in  burghs  the  Town  Councillors  and  elders, 
to  nominate  the  person  to  be  minister  to  the  congregation  ; 
and  should  the  congregation  make  objections  to  the 
appointment,  the  Presbytery  was  to  examine  them  and 
iudge  whether  they  were  well  or  ill  founded.  The 
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Revolution  Settlement  was  a  scheme  of  comprehension 

due  to  the  statesman  -  like   William  Carstares  and  the 

Erastian  King  William,  and  it  failed  to  satisfy 

SaieCb0nS  thc  Covenanters  ancl  strict  Presbyterians,  as  it 
Reformed  took  no  notice  of  the  golden  ag'e  of  Presbytery 
fn7oty£ns  from  1638  to  1650,  and  because  it  did  not 
annul  the  obnoxious  Act  Rescissory  of  1661, 
nor  declare  prelacy  to  be  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God 
and  abjured  by  the  National  Covenants.  The  Act  en 
joining  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  involving  the  abolition  of 
the  Oath  of  the  Covenant,  and  therefore  paving  the  way 
for  a  return  to  power  of  all  classes  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects,  was  very  unpopular  with  many. 

2.  The  General  Assembly  met,  for  the  first  time  after 
thirty-seven  years,  on  the  :6th  of  October  1690.  It  was 
convened  by  Parliament,  and  was  subservient  enough  in 
spirit  to  the  Government  of  King  William  and  to  his 
prescribed  policy  of  moderation.  It  made  no  vigorous 
attempt  to  assert  the  sole  Headship  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  over  His  Church,  nor  to  maintain  her  intrinsic 
power  to  meet  and  judge  about  her  own  concerns.  Episco 
palians  who  had  concurred  with  the  persecu- 
^on  were  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  Assembly 
Prciaticai  without  word  of  rebuke  for  the  past  or  guarantee 
of  good  faith  for  the  future.  The  Court  party 
were  eager  for  the  admission  into  the  Church  of  the 
whole  of  the  prelatical  incumbents,  and  the  Assembly  of 
1694  opened  the  door  of  admission  to  all  who  subscribed 
a  formula  to  the  effect  that  "  the  Church  government  as 
now  settled  by  law  is  the  only  government  of  this 
Church."  By  easy  compliance  with  this  instruction, 
hundreds  of  ministers,  formerly  Episcopal,  retained  their 
place  and  pay.  To  such  a  coalition  of  discordant 
elements  the  Church  of  the  Revolution  was  indebted  for 
the  growth  of  evils  which  finally  issued  in  the  Secession. 
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3.  When    the   negotiations    for    the    Union    between 
England  and  Scotland  were  pending,  the  Commission  of 
Assembly  petitioned   Parliament   against  any  proposals 

for  the  permanence  of  Episcopacy  in  England, 
'  and  against  extending  the  Sacramental  Test 

to  Scotch  Presbyterians.  The  Union  took 
place  in  1707,  and  Parliamentary  Home  Rule  disappeared 
from  Scotland  ;  but  the  Scottish  Church  was  by  the  Act 
of  Security  and  the  Articles  of  Union  established  "  to 
continue  without  any  alteration  to  the  people  of  this  land 
in  all  succeeding  generations."  Notwithstanding,  within 
five  years  changes  appeared.  The  High  Church,  Jacobite, 
Tory  Government  of  Queen  Anne  passed  the  Act  of 
Toleration,  and  in  1712  the  Act  for  the  Restoration  of 
Patronage.  Both  measures  were  obnoxious  to  the  Pres 
byterians,  and  opposed  by  them  ;  and  the  Patronage  Act, 
both  in  the  near  and  distant  future,  for  a  century  and  a 
half  provided  the  seed  of  a  plentiful  harvest  of  troubles  to 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  gave  facilities  for  the  intro 
duction  of  time-serving  ministers  and  hirelings,  who  cared 

more  for  the  fleece  than  the  flock.  The  im- 
Abjuration.  position  of  the  Oath  of  Abjuration,  by  which 

persons  obliged  themselves  not  to  acknow 
ledge  any  right  in  the  Pretender  to  the  British  throne,  on 
ministers,  as  a  qualification  for  sitting  in  Church  Courts, 
pressed  hard  on  tender  consciences,  and  proved  a  wedge 
of  division,  both  among  ministers  and  people. 

4.  The  leaven  of  evil  was  hid  in  the  meal,  and  though 
its  natural  effect  was  not  apparent  for  other  twenty  years, 
there  were  causes  at  work  which  were  hastening  on  the 
issue.     For  the  better  part  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 

Church  of  the  Revolution  Settlement  had  been 
5WMinSteers.  established,  and  "a  new  race  of  clergy  had 

begun  to  appear,  men  to  whom  the  troublous 
times  before  the  Reformation  were  a  dim  retrospect." 
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Such  a  race  was  the  native  product  of  the  comprehen- 
sionist  spirit  of  the  Revolution,  and  they  were  the  founders 
of  the  school  of  moderatism  which  threw  its  baneful 
influence  over  the  Church  for  the  rest  of  the  century.  In 
opposition  to  them  were  the  men  that  became  the  leaders 
of  the  Secession,  men  of  God,  whose  sympathies  were 
with  the  Covenanters,  to  whom  gospel  truth  and  minis 
terial  freedom  were  certainly  no  less  dear  than  the 
maintenance  of  the  liberty  of  the  people  to  choose  their 
own  pastors. 

5.  One  of  the  signs  of  declension  on  the  doctrinal  side 
was  the  tolerant  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  John 
Case  of  Simson,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Uni- 
Professor  versity  of  Glasgow.  His  case  afforded  an 

illustration  that  "the  spirit  of  criticism  and 
negation  had  begun  to  assail  the  old  watchwords  of  the 
faith."  He  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  for  teaching  error 
of  a  type  inclining  to  Pelagianism  regarding  original  sin 
and  natural  ability,  the  process  of  which  began  in  1714, 
and,  after  stretching  over  three  years,  ended  in  1717  with 
a  gentle  admonition.  The  Assembly  on  the  same  day 
condemned  the  Presbytery  of  Auchterarder  for  adopting 

a  theological  proposition  declaring,  That  it  is 
Creed?™  'r  "nsound  to  teach  that  men  must  first  forsake 

sin  in  order  to  come  to  Christ.  This  was  the 
first  note  of  the  trumpet  in  the  controversy  concerning 
the  doctrine  of  grace.  It  began  by  an  attack  upon  a 

book  called  The  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity, 
of^o(krnrrow°f  which  the  leader  was  Principal  Hadow  of 
Divinity"  St.  Andrews.  The  book,  published  by  a 

Controversy.  ' 

graduate  of  Oxford  in  1645,  had  been  brought 
back  to  Scotland  by  a  soldier  from  the  wars  of  the 
Commonwealth.  A  copy  of  it  was  discovered  in  a 
cottage  in  the  parish  of  Simprin  by  Thomas  Boston, 
who  recommended  it  to  ministers,  A  new  edition,  with 
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preface  by  James  Hog  of  Carnock,  appeared  in  1718. 
The  main  object  of  the  book  is  to  exhibit  evangelical 
truths  connected  with  the  free  offer  of  the  gospel,  the 
way  to  peace  with  God,  and  to  walk  in  newness  of 
life  ;  the  bulk  of  it  being  drawn  from  the  writings  of 
Luther  and  Calvin,  from  Hall  and  Hooker.  Its  theology 
is  not  at  variance  with  that  of  Westminster,  as  it  was  at 
first  highly  recommended  by  eminent  members  of  West 
minster  Assembly  ;  but  it  created  a  new  departure  in  its 
vivid  way  of  presenting  Christ  and  His  salvation  to  men, 
and  was  the  silent  agent  of  a  revolution  in  the  style  of 
preaching  of  the  time.  It  was  backed  by  the  most  of 
the  evangelical  party,  though  some  of  them  disliked  its 
apparent  approach  to  antinomianism.  The  Assembly  in 
1720  condemned  the  book,  and,  two  years  after, 
condTmn'ed  twelve  of  the  best  ministers  suffered  rebuke 
by  Assembly,  as  its  upholders.  These  brethren  had  united 
in  a  representation  to  the  Assembly,  which 
was  drawn  up  by  Ebenezer  Erskine,  and  which  embodied 
the  main  characteristics  of  the  preaching  of  Erskine  and 
the  Seceders  at  a  later  day.  The  "  Marrow"  controversy 
was  undoubtedly  a  precursor  of  the  Secession. 

6.  Professor  Simson,  having  been  again  put  on  trial, 
was  suspended  in   1729  for  teaching  Arianism,  Thomas 
Boston  dissenting  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
censure.1     The  leaven  of  patronage,  hid  in  the  heart  of 
the  meal,  had  .struck  outwards  to  the  circum- 
fndrpopuia7    ference  with  visible  results.    Up  till  1728  there 
reaction          had  been  no  intrusions  of  ministers  on  reclaim 
ing   congregations,  but   intrusions   or   forced 
settlements  increased  after  that  date,  and  the  call  of  the 

1  In  1723,  Gabriel  Wilson,  minister  of  Maxton,  published  a  sermon 
called  The  Trust,  on  account  of  which  he  was  arraigned  before  four 
Synods  and  four  Committees  of  Synod.  He  was  a  staunch  upholder 
of  Evangelical  doctrine. 
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people  was  set  at  nought  that  the  will  of  the  patron  might 
be  carried  out.  When  the  people  opposed  the  induction 
of  a  presentee,  as  one  to  whom  they  could  not  in 
conscience  confide  the  care  of  their  souls,  the  Assembly 
ordered  his  settlement  ;  and  if  the  local  Presbytery 
refused  to  ordain  the  rejected  presentee,  the  Assembly 
sent  down  a  Riding  Committee  to  do  so.  This  uncon 
stitutional  mode  of  procedure  prevailed  from  1729  till 
twenty  years  afterwards.  The  Church  leaders  found  them 
selves  wedged  in  between  an  imperative  statute  and  keen 
popular  reaction  against  it.  Hence  appeals  and  remon 
strances  against  violent  intrusions  poured  in  upon  them, 
so  that  in  the  Assembly  of  1730  there  were  as  many  as 
twelve  cases  of  such  appeals.  And  to  repress  individual 
freedom,  the  same  Assembly  enacted  that  reasons  of 
dissent  against  "the  determinations  of  Church  judi 
catures  "  should  not  be  entered  on  the  Assembly's  record, 
— as  if  the  policy  of  the  leaders  had  been  to  increase  the 
fuel  and  stop  the  safety-valve.  In  1732  the  Assembly 
passed  an  Act  regarding  the  election  of  ministers,  which, 
in  the  event  of  the  patron  failing  to  present,  handed  over 
the  right  of  presentation  to  a  majority  of  the  heritors  and 
elders  being  Protestants.  This  Act  had  been  forced 
through  in  violation  of  the  Barrier  Act,  inasmuch  as  it 
had  not  received  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  the  Presby 
teries.  Ebenezer  Erskine  protested  against  this  Act,  but 
his  protest  shared  the  same  fate  of  rejection  as  a  repre 
sentation  and  petition,  the  one  sig'ned  by  forty-two 
ministers  and  the  other  by  1700  persons,  as  also  a  dissent 
by  fifteen  ministers.  The  crisis  had  now  come. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CIRCUMSTANCES  OF  THE  SECESSION,  AND  PROGRESS 
OF  THE  CHURCH, 

i.  THE  Rev,  Ebenezer  Erskine,   M.A.,  was  ordained 

minister  of  Portmoak,  on   the   banks   of  Lochleven,  in 

1703,  and  was  translated  to  Stirling  in  1731. 

ErSseand     He  was  then  m  n*s  fifty-second  year,  and  was 

the  Synod       a  powerful  preacher,  as  well  as  a  minister  of 

bermon,  1732.  . 

great  weight  of  character.  In  April  1732,  the 
Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling  appointed  him  Moderator, 
and  at  the  next  meeting  in  Perth,  on  October  the  loth, 
he  preached  the  usual  opening  sermon  from  the  text, 
Psalm  cxviii.  22,  "The  stone  which  the  builders  refused  is 
become  the  head  stone  of  the  corner."  The  discourse  was 
pre-eminently  for  the  times,  testifying  in  unmistakeable 
terms  against  the  defections  of  the  day  and  the  enforce 
ment  of  patronage  on  a  reclaiming  people,  particularly 
the  Act  for  the  settlement  of  ministers  in  vacant  parishes 
passed  in  the  preceding  Assembly.  It  would  seem  as  if 
some  members  had  been  taking  notes,  for  as  soon  as 
the  Court  settled  down  under  a  new  moderator,  three  or 
more  of  the  brethren  complained  of  the  freedom  which 
Mr.  Erskine  had  taken,  and  procured  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  sit  upon  the  sermon,  and  judge  its  objec 
tionable  features.  The  Synod  was  occupied  for  three 
days  with  the  trial  of  the  sermon,  and  after  hearing  Mr. 
Erskine's  answers  to  the  charges  made,  and  after  a  keen 
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and  protracted  discussion,  in  a  house  with  seventy-eight 

members  present,  the  Synod  found  by  a  majority  of  six  that 

"  Mr.  Erskine  was  censurable  on  the  account 

Mr.  trskine  ,  .....  , 

found  cen-  of  expressions  he  emitted  in  his  sermon  be 
fore  the  Synod."  Mr.  Erskine  protested,  and 
fifteen  members  of  Synod  dissented  and  protested. 
The  next  meeting  of  Synod  was  in  April  1733,  when  Mr. 
Erskine  was  again  brought  up  before  the  bar  in  order  to 
be  rebuked,  and  he  appealed  to  the  General  Assembly. 
Seven  of  the  thirteen  appellant  ministers  appeared  at 
the  Synod  and  gave  their  reasons.  But,  like  the  host 
of  Gideon,  they  were  fewer  in  number  when  the  case 
came  before  the  General  Assembly  in  May  1733,  and 
only  three  had  the  courage  of  their  opinions,  those  who 
were  the  subsequent  associates  of  Erskine,  —  namely, 
Alexander  Moncrieff  of  Abernethy,  William  Wilson  of 
Perth,  and  James  Fisher  of  Kinclaven,  the  son-in-law  of 
Erskine.  The  Assembly  affirmed  the  sentence  of  the 
Synod,  rebuked  Mr.  Erskine,  and  admonished 
rebuked  by  him  for  the  future.  Mr.  Erskine  for  himself 
Assembly?1  and  his  three  associates  offered  a  protest, 
which  might  have  terminated  the  case.  But 
the  Assembly  refused  to  hear  it,  and  it  was  laid  on  the 
table,  when  the  accused  withdrew  from  the  bar. 

2.  But  for  the  Synod  sermon,  the  conflict  between  Mr. 
Erskine  and  the  moderate  party  in  the  Church  might 
have  been  delayed,  if  not  averted  ;  and  but  for  the  paper 
of  protest  he  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Assembly, 
ProtStSkine>S  the  Secession  would  not  have  taken  place  at 
that  time.  As  if  by  accident,  the  paper  slipped 
from  the  crowded  table  and  fell  to  the  floor,  when  it 
caught  the  eye  of  a  minister,  who  took  it  up  and  read  it 
aloud  to  the  Assembly.  It  roused  their  resentment  so 
keenly,  that  they  called  a  halt  to  the  business  before 
them  in  order  to  consider  its  contents.  The  Four  Pro- 
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testers  were  recalled,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  deal 
with  them  to  induce  them  to  withdraw  the  protest ;  and 
on  their  refusal,  the  Assembly  "ordained  them  to  appear 
before  the  Commission  in  August,  and  show  sorrow  for 
their  conduct  and  misbehaviour,"  with  a  threat  of  suspen 
sion  from  office  should  they  disobey,  and  with  the  possi 
bility  of  a  higher  censure  in  reserve  "should  they  offend 
by  transgressing  that  Act."  When  the  Commission  met 
in  August  the  attitude  of  the  Four  Brethren  was  un 
changed,  and  suspension  from  the  exercise  of  their  minis 
terial  functions  was  passed  on  them,  which  they  protested 
against.  November  brought  round  another  sitting  of  the 
Commission,  at  which  they  were  separated 

The  Four  . 

Brethren  de-  from  their  congregations,  and  declared  to  be 
noaionge°rbe  no  longcr  ministers  of  the  Church.  By  this 
Ministers  of  mark  of  the  displeasure  of  their  mother- 

the  Church.  ..  .  _  ,  ..  .  , 

Church  they  were  driven  from  her  door,  with 
out  a  trial  or  opportunity  of  defence  ;  and  now  they 
accepted  the  situation,  and  voluntarily  turned  their  foot 
steps  aside,  declaring  "their  adherence  to  the  principles 

of  the  true  Presbyterian  Covenanted  Church 

1  heir  heces-  .  '  .  . 

sion  from  the  of  Scotland  in  her  doctrine,  worship,  govern 
ment,  and  discipline,  and  their  secession  from 
the  prevailing  party  in  the  Established  Church,  with  their 
appeal  to  the  first  free,  faithful,  and  reforming  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland." 

3.  The  Four  Brethren  carried  with  them  "  the  answer  of 
a  good   conscience  ; "   and  though  they  were  now  free, 
"  they  did  not  use  their  liberty  for  a  cloak  of  malicious 
ness,  but  as  the  servants  of  God."     That  all 
Gairney          things  might  be  done  bv  them  in  order,  they 

Kndge— First 

Meeting  of     met  on  the  5th  of  December  1733  at  a  lonely 
Presbytery,     wayside  inn  called  Gairney  Bridge,  near  Kin 
ross,   and,   after  great   wrestlings  in   prayer, 
constituted  themselves   into    a    Presbytery,    which    was 
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afterwards  known  as  "  The  Associate  Presbytery."  The 
Revs.  Ralph  Erskine  and  Thomas  Mair  were  present  at 
that  meeting,  though  they  did  not  accede  to  the  Secession 
till  1737.  Placed  in  a  position  to  exercise  judicial  func 
tions,  the  Four  Brethren  waited  for  two  years  before  pro 
ceeding  to  acts  of  jurisdiction.  During  that  time  the 
Assembly  had  cases  of  intrusion,  and  had  passed  lightly 
over  Professor  Archibald  Campbell  of  St.  Andrews,  who 
had  been  charged  with  doctrinal  error.  But  the  Assembly, 
subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  Associate  Presbytery, 
became  conciliatory  in  a  remarkable  manner,  cancelling 

the  Acts  of  1732,  against  which  Ebenezer 
£°endciliatlon  Erskine  had  preached,  undoing  the  sentences 

of  suspension  under  which  the  Four  Brethren 
were  laid,  and  reponing  them  in  their  several  charges. 
To  all  this  wise  and  pleasant  charming  the  brethren  con 
tinued  deaf  as  the  adder,  deeming  the  truths  for  which 
they  had  suffered  as  still  not  vindicated,  and  thinking  the 
change  of  front  of  the  Assembly  dictated  more  by  policy 
than  by  principle.  It  cost  them  much  to  maintain  such 
an  uncompromising  position  with  not  a  few  of  their  best 
friends  and  sympathizers  still  within  the  Church,  who 
were  hopeful  that  the  struggling  evangelical  minority 
might  in  time  increase  in  strength  sufficient  to  stay  the 
prevailing  defections,  and  avert  the  chill  winter  of  mode- 
ratism  so  rapidly  setting  in.  Having  seceded  from  the 
Establishment,  they  had  at  the  bar  of  the  Commission 

given  their  "  protestation,"  or  reasons  for  mak- 

Secession  ?  .r  .      ' 

Testimony,  ing  a  secession,  and  in  May  1734  they  pub- 
r?34<  lished  A  Testimony  to  the  Doctrine,  Worship, 

Government,  and  Discipline  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
which  was  an  elaboration  of  the  reasons  of  the  protest 
ation.  And  when,  as  the  "Associate  Presbytery,"  on 
the  2  ist  August  1735,  tnev  proceeded  to  acts  of  jurisdic 
tion,  they  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  Judicial 
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Testimony,  which  was  completed  and  adopted  in  De- 
judicial  cember  1736.  These  Testimonies  were  a  neces- 
Testimony,  sity  of  their  position,  and  were  not  intended  as 

a  new  standard,  but  as  a  sort  of  Assertory  or 
Declaratory  Act,  setting  forth  the  truths  that  had  long- 
been  held  by  the  Church.  They  were  too  long  to  be  a 
proper  ecclesiastical  standard.  They  were  a  manifesto, 
or  programme  of  action,  such  as  leaders  of  men  are 
bound  to  exhibit  by  way  of  indicating  the  error  and 
danger  of  an  opposite  course  from  their  own,  of  defining 
their  own  position,  and  giving  the  reasons  for  their  course 
of  action,  and  the  end  to  which  they  propose  to  conduct. 
It  was  customary  to  receive  a  profession  of  approbation 
of  these  Testimonies,  so  far  as  they  understood  them,  from 
those  that  joined  the  Secession. 

4.  The  Associate  Presbytery,  in  May  1739,  answered  a 
summons  to  appear  before  the  General  Assembly  on  a 

trial  by  libel,  and,  in  their  constituted  capa- 
iTbefofy  city'  they  appeared,  with  Thomas  Mair  as 
Seceders,  moderator,  and  Ebenezer  Erskine,  Ralph 
Deposition.  Erskine,  Alexander  Moncrieff,  William  Wilson, 

Thomas  Nairn,  James  Fisher,  James  Thomson, 
ministers,  when  they  spoke  the  last  word,  and  lodged  their 
Declinature.  For  one  year  longer  the  door  was  left  open 
for  their  return;  but  in  1740  the  sentence  of  deposition 
became  law,  and  the  Seceders,  who  had  for  seven 
years  held  with  fond  affection  by  the  skirts  of  their 
mother-Church,  went  out  in  the  consciousness  of  their 

Divine  call  to  preach  the  gospel,  with  no 
Si— ft?8"  territorial  limitations  to  their  mission.  Not- 
Growth,  and  withstanding  the  severity  of  the  sentences 

the  Reasons  j  i  i  -,          -,       -, 

Of  it.  passed  on  them,  the  cause  they  had  espoused 

made  rapid  progress.     It  is  easy  to  account 

for   such   growth.      The  soil  was   prepared   by   adverse 

ecclesiastical  procedure,      "The  leaders  were  really  the 
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representatives  of  principles,  partly  popular  and  partly 
traditionary,  which  the  Church  of  the  Revolution  em 
bodied."  They  advanced  along  the  lines  of  gospel  truth 
and  ecclesiastical  freedom,  having  these  watchwords 
blazoned  on  their  banners  —  freedom  to  choose  their 
own  pastors,  and  evangelical  preaching  ;  and  multitudes 
were  in  consequence  attracted  to  them.  In  responding 
to  the  appeals  which  were  addressed  to  them,  they  were 
gathering  in  a  bountiful  harvest.  The  stand  they  had 
made  for  evangelical  truth  and  life  at  the  sacrifice 
of  uniformity,  alienation  of  friends,  popular  odium,  and 
denunciation  in  high  places,  gave  intensity  to  their  en 
deavours  to  widen  the  circle  of  spiritual  freedom  and  life. 
And  the  history  of  the  religious  life  of  last  century  in  Scot 
land  cannot  be  told  without  including  the  very  decided 
contribution  made  to  it  by  the  early  and  later  labours  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Secession.  From  the  extraordinary  de 
mands  made  upon  them,  these  labours  were  great  indeed. 
During  the  years  1737-8  upwards  of  seventy  petitions 
for  supply  of  sermon  were  laid  on  the  table 
SocStS,  of  the  "Associate  Presbytery"  from  corre- 
Nurseriespf  sponding  societies,  or  associations  that  had 

the  Secession.  .  _ 

been  formed  among  the  people  for  prayer  and 
religious  conference.  These  prayer-meetings  or  praying 
societies  were  the  germs  of  many  of  the  subsequent 
churches, — the  usual  strain  of  the  petitions  being  dis 
satisfaction  with  the  prevailing  abuses  in  the  Established 
Church,  approval  of  the  Secession  Testimony,  along  with 
a  request  for  ministers  to  visit  them  with  supply  of  gospel 
ordinances.  Had  the  fathers  possessed  men  and  resources 

adequate  to  the  demands,  they  could  have 
Ireland,0" ' '  extended  their  influence  very  widely.  But 
England,  and  in  their  situation  these  supplications  had 

often  to  remain  for  a  long  time  unanswered. 
Application  came  from  Ireland  in  1736,  and  supply  was 
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sent  shortly  afterwards.  In  the  North  of  England  the 
standard  of  Secession  was  planted  ;  and  even  in  London 
labourers  had  begun,  in  1746,  to  dig  for  the  foundation  of  a 
Church  that  claimed  to  be  the  true  successor  and  heir  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly.  The  missionary  spirit,  which 
was  indigenous  in  the  Secession,  brought  the  Presbytery 
into  touch  with  spiritual  want  near  and  remote  ;  and 
when,  like  Paul  at  Troas,  hearing  across  the  y£gean  Sea 
the  call  of  Europe  for  help,  the  fathers  of  the  Secession 
heard  the  cry  from  the  far  West  of  Pennsylvania,  "  Come 
over  and  help  us,"  they  endeavoured  to  go  thither, 
"assuredly  gathering  that  the  Lord  had  called  them  to 
preach  the  gospel  unto  them." 

5.  The  Presbytery  completed  its  equipment  for  church 
life  and  work  by  establishing  a  Divinity  Hall 

Divinity 

Hallestab-      to  provide  preachers  for  the  vacant  charges 
under  their  care.      William  Wilson  of  Perth, 
the  most  learned  of  the  Four  Brethren,  was  appointed 
Professor  of   Divinity  in   1737,  and   superin 
tended  the  studies  of  students  who  had  joined 
the    Secession    till    they    completed    their    curriculum, 
and  were  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel.      He  occupied 
the   chair   till    1741,   when   he  was  succeeded  by  Alex 
ander  Moncrieff    of    Abernethy.       For    a   year    or    two 
Ebenezer  Erskine  also  taught  the  students  ;  and  he  was 
followed   by  his   son-in-law,  James    Fisher   of  Glasgow, 
favourably   known  by   the    theological   catechism  which 
bears  his  name,  though  other  Church  fathers  also  shared 
the  work  of  its  preparation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DIVISION   OF   THE  SECEDERS,  ITS   OCCASION    AND 
RESULTS — MODERATISM  AND  EVANGELICAL  PREACHING. 

I.  WITHIN  six  years  from  the  enactment  of  the  Judicial 
Testimony,  or  as  its  full  title  ran,  Act,  Declaration  and 
Testimony,  the  ministers  of  the  Presbytery  were  multi 
plied  five-fold.  As  a  means  of  counteracting  the  legal 
or  Arminian  theology,  which  prevailed  extensively  in 
the  Established  Church,  the  Presbytery  published  an 
Act  "  concerning  the  Doctrine  of  Grace."  This  work  set 
forth  a  vindication  of  the  doctrine  of  Scripture 

Doctrine  of  ....  ,  .,  .   .  r    . 

Grace,  the  concerning  the  free  exhibition  to  sinners  m- 
f/TCtrlnel  discriminately  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Saviour  ; 

their  access  as  sinners  to  Him,  and  their  duty 
to  improve  that  access  ;  the  nature  of  the  faith  by  which 
the  ungodly  are  justified  ;  the  freedom  of  believers  from 
the  law  as  a  law  of  works  ;  their  obligations  to  obey  it  as 
the  rule  of  their  conduct,  and  the  motives  which  should 
influence  them  to  yield  that  obedience.  And  as  a  means 
Renewal  of  °^  Bringing  about  a  revival  of  true  religion,  the 
the  Cove-  Presbytery  determined  to  "  renew  the  Cove 
nants,  1743.  nantSj»  which  accordingly  was  done  at  Stirling 
on  28th  December  1743  5  and  the  year  following  they 

elevated  this  "  renovation  of  Covenants  "  into  a 
WhUefield.  term  °^  ministerial  and  Christian  communion. 

Shortly  before  this,  the  Seceders  had  in 
vited  George  Whitefield,  the  English  evangelist,  to  Scot- 
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land,  but,  finding  him  unwilling  to  identify  himself  with 
their  ecclesiastical  position  and  testimony,  they  disowned 
him  and  his  movements.  Similarly,  they  repudiated 
the  remarkable  and  evidently  genuine  revivals  in  1742 
Revivals  at  at  Kilsyth>  Cambuslang,  and  other  places, 
Kiisythand  because  of  the  bodily  agitations,  disorderly 
ang>  noise,  imaginary  views  of  Christ  as  a  man, 
and  other  extravagant  accompaniments.  To  obviate 
inconveniences  arising  from  the  number  of  ministers 
in  the  Presbytery,  their  distance  from  one  another, 
and  the  amount  of  business  increasing,  the  Presbytery 
decided  that  they  should  constitute  themselves  into  a 
TheAssoci-  Synod*  consisting  of  three  Presbyteries, 
ate  Synod,  under  the  name  of  "The  Associate  Synod," 
the  first  meeting  of  which  took  place  at 
Stirling,  March  1745. 

2.  The  young  Secession  Church  had  hitherto  had  no 
jarring  note,  excepting  the  dissentient  attitude  taken  up 
by  Mr.  Nairn  of  Kirkcaldy  on  the  question  of  Civil 
Magistracy.  Ominous  signs  now  began  to  manifest 
themselves,  when  the  new  Synod  met  four  times  in  the 
first  year  of  its  existence,  and  thrice  in  1746.  Such 
frequent  assemblies  indicated  the  presence  of  some 
The  Rebel  burnmg  question.  The  battle  of  Prestonpans 
lion  of  had  just  given  victory  to  Prince  Charles, 

when,  in  September  1745,  the  Synod  was 
sitting  at  Stirling,  and,  solemnized  by  the  news,  they 
appointed  a  day  of  humiliation  to  be  observed  in  all 
their  congregations.  The  loyalty  of  the  Synod  "  in  civil 
connection  with  and  subjection  to  our  sovereign  King 
George,"  determined  them,  in  April  1746,  to  take  up 
arms,  if  necessary,  as  a  separate  body  of  men.  Thus  they 
were  as  one  man  in  the  desire  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Rebellion  "  of  the  anti-Christian  party,"  as  they  called  the 
rebels.  But  at  that  moment  there  was  for  them  a  deadlier 
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rebellion  among  themselves  gathering  strength  and  head 

by  their   keen    and    heated    discussions    over  a   public 

question.     Already  the  spirit  of  division  was 

Divisional  ,         ,  ,       ,.     ,       _,          , 

the  door  of  at  the  door,  and  soon  the  little  Church  was  to 
the  Secession.  be  rent  in  twain§  The  Synod  was  on  the 

edge  of  the  unhappy  "Breach,"  by  which  the  unity 
of  the  Secession  was  broken  up,  and  the  solid  front 
of  antagonism  to  the  secularizing  tendencies  of  the 
leaders  of  the  National  Church  seemed  to  be  no  longer 
possible. 

3.  The  occasion  of  the  Disruption  in  the  Secession 
was  "the  Burgess  Oath,"  which  was  administered  to 
Th  B  burgesses  of  the  towns  of  Edinburgh,  Glas- 

OathCoSSS  gow,  and  Perth.  In  an  overture  before  the 
troversy.  Synod  at  its  first  meeting  in  Stirling,  sent  up 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Dunfermline,  the  first  clause  of  the 
Burgess  Oath  was  challenged.  It  ran  thus  :  "  Here  I 
protest  before  God  and  your  lordships,  that  I  profess  and 
allow  with  my  heart  the  true  religion  presently  professed 
within  this  realm,  and  authorized  by  the  laws  thereof.  I 
shall  abide  thereat,  and  defend  the  same  to  my  life's  end, 
renouncing  the  Roman  religion  called  Papistry."  Some 
members  of  Synod  judged  that  the  clause  in  the  oath, 
"the  true  religion  presently  professed  within  this  realm? 
was  equivalent  to  an  approbation  of  all  the  errors  and 
defections  of  the  Established  Church,  against  which  the 
Seceders  had  testified.  Others  maintained  that  the  clause 
simply  bound  the  person  taking  the  oath  to  approve  of 
the  true  religion  itself,  and  that  the  Seceders  might  law 
fully  swear  the  oath.  The  Erskines,  Fisher,  Telfar,  and 
others,  to  the  number  of  thirty-two,  favoured  the"  view 
of  mutual  forbearance.  Messrs.  Moncrieff, 
h  Thomas  Mair,  Adam  Gib,  and  others,  num 
bering  twenty-three,  maintained  the  extreme 
view  condemnatory  of  the  oath.  An  unyielding  spirit, 
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which  became  more  and  more  stern  as  the  discussion 
went  forward,  was  displayed  on  both  sides.  The 
extreme  left  withdrew,  and  claimed  to  be  the  lawful 
Synod,  exercising  high  discipline  against  all  who  differed 
from  them  ;  while  the  moderate  section  retained  their 
Synod,  with  the  traditions  and  testimonies  which  they 
had  as  their  property.  Such  a  convulsion  was  felt 
vibrating  long  after  the  occasion  of  it  had  passed  away. 
Congregations  and  families  were  divided  ;  friendships 
between  ministers  and  Christian  brethren  were  broken 
up,  and  bitter  feelings  enkindled  which  two  generations 
scarcely  lived  down.  The  root  of  the  controversy  lay  in 
the  interference  of  State  law  with  religion, 

Interference  ...  .  .  i 

of  State          the  civil  magistrate  coming  in  and  putting  a 
ReHgk>nh        stumbling-block   in  the  way  of  the  religious 

conscience. 

4.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  regarding  the  thorough 
conscientiousness  of  the  men  who  imperilled  everything 
that  was  dear  to  them  in  Christian  fellowship  and  work, 
even  to  the  rending  of  the  unity  of  their  beloved  Church, 
rather  than  surrender  on  a  point  of  doubtful  disputation 
depending  on  a  private  interpretation  of  the  terms  of  an 

oath.  The  conscience  of  the  early  Seceders 
Conscience  was  sensitive  in  the  extreme  ;  but  that  sensit- 
Secedersarly  'lv'1^  admitted  of  better  training  to  prevent 

the  smaller  matters  exerting  the  same  attrac 
tion  as  the  greater.  For  the  religious  conscience  can  be 
rectified,  as  a  ship's  compass  can  be  adjusted,  otherwise 

it  may  prove  an  unsafe  guide  on  the  sea  of 
Education  of  j^  ^eal  or  strong  temper  regarding  the 

C^onscicncc.  .  in* 

minuter  matters  may  occasion  a  deflection 
from  the  straight  course  as  detrimental  to  spiritual 
interests,  as  the  unadjusted  needle  to  the  ship's  course. 
Our  fathers  were  surely  overburdening  the  conscience 
in  straining  things  that  were  subordinate  as  if  they 
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were  essential,  in  pressing  within  the  terms  of  com 
munion  the  Scottish  Covenants  that  had  been  left 
behind  a  full  half  century  before,  and  in  staking  the 
interests  of  the  Church  upon  a  peculiar  reading  of 
the  Burgess  Oath.  Such  indeed  was  the  manner  of 
the  time,  especially  with  the  Seceders,  who  had  made 
such  a  recoil  from  the  Establishment,  and  whose 
Testimony  made  them  very  jealous  for  the  Lord  God 
of  hosts.  Yet  they  were  unconsciously  providing  the 
materials  for  the  education  of  the  conscience  on 
matters  where  differences  of  view  are  tenable,  and  lead 
ing  up  to  that  standard  of  judging  which  maintains 

its  centres  and  forbears  on  all  minor  points, 
m!norapoinndts.  which    has    unit>7    in    things    essential    and 

necessary,    liberty    in    things    doubtful,   and 
charity  in  all  things. 

5.  The  "  Breach "  was  a  schism  with  evil  and  danger 
in  its  train.  It  occasioned  great  heart-burnings  and 
heart-breaks,  and  the  clamour  of  the  conflict  rang  for 
many  a  day  from  the  pulpits,  and  was  poured  in  con 
tinuous  flood  in  polemical  pamphlets  from  the  press. 

The  reflex  influence  was  prejudicial  to  truth 

Effects  of  the 

Breach  on  and  righteousness,  as  well  as  injurious  to  the 
the  Seceders.  ^QQ^  name  of  Seceders.  Two  Synods  holding 
one  Testimony — all  except  the  various  reading  of  the 
Burgess  Oath — dominated  the  field,  fulminating  at  each 
other,  and  arrogating  the  same  constitutional  powers 
and  prerogatives,  as  did  Rome  and  Avignon  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  By  and  by  the  names  "Associate 
Synod "  and  "  General  Associate  Synod,"  or,  in  vulgar 
speech,  the  "Burghers"  and  "  Antiburghers,"  came  to 
designate  the  two  bodies  which  respectively  admitted 
and  denied  the  lawfulness  of  the  Burgess  Oath.  It  was 
doubtless  a  heavy  blow  and  sore  discouragement  to 
many  who  had  looked  up  with  veneration  to  the  Seces- 
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sion  Fathers,  to  see  them  at  the  opposite  poles  from  each 
other — 

"  They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining  ; 
Like  cliff  which  had  been  rent  asunder  ; 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between." 

The  effect  of  the  "Breach"  on  the  Established  Church 
was  to  harden  the  leaders  in  their  conduct  towards  the 
people,  and  alienate  from  the  Seceders  those  inside  the 
Church  that  had  been  friendly.  Had  the  leaders  taken 
advantage  of  the  crisis  of  affairs  in  the 
the  Breach  Secession,  as  they  might  have  done,  and 
HshmeinStab"  adopted  a  policy  of  conciliation  and  con 
cession  to  the  popular  demand,  instead  of 
exhibiting  only  the  hard  iron  visage  of  patronage,  they 
might  have  defeated  the  aims  of  the  Seceders.  But, 
imagining  that  the  Seceders  would  destroy  one  another, 
they  were  the  more  determined  on  "vindicating  the 
superiority  of  law  to  ecclesiastical  caprices,"  and  went 
forward  on  their  career  of  repressing  popular  freedom 
and  discrediting  evangelical  movements,  more  resolved, 
and  with  an  audacity  more  open  and  defiant  than  ever. 

6.  It  was  after  the  turn  of  the  century  that  the  leader 
ship  of  the  General  Assembly  came  into  the  hands  of 
William  Robertson  of  Gladsmuir,  afterwards 
Robertson  Principal  Robertson  of  Edinburgh  University. 
He  came  to  the  front  in  1751  as  a  young 
minister  sent  up  to  the  Assembly,  and  he  rose  into 
influence  at  a  bound.  His  was  a  colossal  figure  of  the 
time,  but  fixed  on  its  pedestal,  and,  withal,  cold  as  a 
statue.  There  was  in  him  a  combination  of  the  statesman 
like  ability  and  grasp,  with  the  soldier-like  precision  of 
carrying  out  the  decrees  of  the  Church  at  all  hazards. 
"  His  power,"  it  was  said  by  Dugald  Stewart,  "  was 
employed  in  smoothing  the  transition  from  the  severity 
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of  Puritanical  manners  to  habits  less  at  variance  with 
the  genius  of  the  times."  In  the  distribution  of  this 
power  he  was  aided  by  a  staff  of  able  men,  of  whom  there 
stand  out  the  names  of  Dr.  Carlyle,  Dr.  Hugh 
™sCCariyie',  Blair,  and  John  Home.  The  Autobiography 
Blair,  and  '  of  j)r  Carlyle  has  let  in  fresh  light  on  the 

Home.  J 

doings  of  the  moderate  party  ;  the  Sermons  of 
Dr.  Blair  acquired  a  European  fame  ;  and  the  tragedy 
of  Douglas,  which  eventually  occasioned  the  demission  of 
its  author,  has  transmitted  the  name  of  Home  as  a  man 
of  letters.  These  and  others  were  the  literary  Churchmen 
of  the  era,  the  party  of  culture  and  refinement  in  the 
Church,  whose  aim  and  effort  were  to  commend  "  rational 
religion  "  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  and  by  the  use 
they  made  of  the  machinery  of  the  General  Assembly. 
They  were  earnest  in  their  crusade,  whether  or  not  they 
put  aught  down  to  the  account  of  conscientious  scruples 
on  the  part  of  their  opponents.  Certain  it  is  that  they 
furnished  the  motive  power  to  cause  the  policy  of  intrusion 
to  march  on.  And  with  the  help  of  a  troop  of  dragoons 
occasionally  they  tried  to  bend  the  obdurate  will  of  a 
reclaiming  people,  notwithstanding  the  obvious  fact  that 

such  forced  settlements  were  emptying  parish 
?ede£rtyiva"  churcnes>  and  multiplying  the  congregations  of 
expected  to  the  Secession.  The  cultivated  party  aimed  at 
Sece^rs?6  improving  the  face  of  the  world  by  literary  grace, 

by  smooth  rhetoric,  by  sweetness  and  light, 
by  the  use  of  pagan  ethics  instead  of  Christian  truth,  by 
freedom  of  fellowship  with  men  of  sceptical  opinions,  such 
as  David  Hume,  and  freedom  of  indulgence  in  worldly 
pleasures.  It  was  partly  owing  to  the  association  of  the 
higher  graces  of  literary  workmanship  with  the  negative 
theology  of  the  moderates  of  the  time,  that  the  Seceders 
affected  to  despise  beauty  of  diction  and  elegance  of 
style,  as  if  these  were  of  the  essence  of  moderatism,  and 
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therefore  to  be  avoided  as  an  unsafe  vehicle  for  the  truth 
and  grace  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.1  In  this  they 
went  over  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Clumsy  movement 
of  thought  and  expression  is  not  more  pleasing  to  God, 
and  not  more  likely  to  save  souls,  than  culture.  The 
error  of  the  cultivated  party  lay  not  in  their  culture, 
but  in  the  spiritual  nakedness  which  the  culture  was 
meant  to  hide.  They  expected  by  culture  to  under 
mine  and  absorb  the  Seceders,  whose  strength  lay 
in  gospel  preaching  and  labour  and  freedom.  It  was 
the  old  struggle  in  the  beginning  of  Christianity 
repeated,  when  Oriental  speculations  and  Greek  philo 
sophy  were  blended  with  Christian  truth,  and  at  length 
cooled  down  into  the  crystallized  Gnosticism 
ingSSntrasted  °f  tne  second  century,  as  a  deadly  enemy 
with  Negative  to  the  Christian  faith,  ^stheticism  is  good, 

Astheticism.  .      . 

but  when  it  is  separate  from  conscience  and 
freedom,  it  only  withers.  It  was  the  dread  of  such  a 
withering  up  of  spiritual  life  that  led  the  Synod  of  the 
Antiburghers  in  1761  to  issue  a  caution  "against  an 
affected  pedantry  of  style  and  pronunciation,  and  polite 
ness  of  expression  in  delivering  the  truths  of  the  gospel," 
a  teacher  in  their  philosophical  class  and  some  students 
having  caught  the  tone  of  the  aesthetic  refinement,  and 
made  it  known  in  pieces  they  had  printed. 

7.  The    Secession  did  not  withdraw  all  life  from   the 

1  ' '  Modern  elegance  or  purity  of  stile,  in  a  conformity  to  the 
usage  of  South  Britain, — is  what  the  Writer  pretends  to  little  capacity, 
and  has  as  little  inclination  for  :  While  he  is  not  like  to  be  ashamed 
of  Scoticisms  till  he  become  ashamed  of  being  a  Scotsman." — The 
Present  Truth,  by  Adam  Gib,  1774.  The  sermons  of  Archbishop 
Leighton,  published  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
those  of  Dr.  Ker  towards  the  end  of  this  century,  furnish  illustra 
tion  of  the  union  of  the  highest  literary  grace  with  unexceptionable 
evangelical  theology. 
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Establishment.  An  evangelical  party,  with  representat 
ives  all  over  the  Church,  continued  to  do  battle 
f°r  truth  and  freedom  in  the  Assembly,  with 
such  leaders  as  Dr.  Alexander  Webster  and 
Dr.  John  Erskine  of  Edinburgh,  and  John 
Witherspoon  of  Paisley,  who  became  president  of  Princeton 
College,  New  Jersey,  in  1768.  But  the  strength  of  this 
party  gave  way  by  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  men  of 
the  moderate  school.  "  There  was  a  lack  of  open  vision 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland  during  the  eighteenth  century. 
She  failed  to  witness  as  she  ought  to  have  done  to  the 
living  love  of  a  Divine  Saviour."  T  The  Secession  had 
therefore  an  important  position  to  occupy  as  the  de 
fender  of  sound  doctrine  and  Christian  life  among  the 
people,  unhampered  as  their  brethren  were  within  the 
Church.  Freedom  of  speech  and  movement  were  theirs 
in  proclaiming  a  full  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  to  multi 
tudes  who  were  eagerly  longing  for  it.  A  comparison 
might  be  made  of  the  effect  produced  in  France  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  Huguenots,  or  in"  Germany 
from  tne  Pietists,  the  spiritual  renewal  under 
Pietists  in  Spener  and  Francke,  who  became  absorbed 
and  lost  "  by  the  lack  of  the  power  of  united 
government,  discipline,  and  action.  Had  they  been  able 
to  form  separate  and  independent  Churches,  as  our 
own  forefathers  in  Scotland  did,  the  religious  history  of 
Germany  would  have  seen  more  Christian  activity  with  a 
healthier  development  in  the  train  of  its  great  spiritual 
impulse."  - 

1  Principal  Tulloch. 

2  Dr.  Ker's  Lectures  on  Preaching,  xi.,  xii.,  1888, 


CHAPTER  V. 

RISE   OF  THE   RELIEF  CHURCH—  SKETCH   OF  GILLESPIE, 
AND   OF   RELIEF  CHURCH. 

I.  THE  four  ministers  who  were  honoured  of  God  to  be 

the  founders  of  the  Secession,  were  men  of  God  whose 

influence   was  so   wide   and  commanding-  as 

Nobility  of 

Character  of    to  give   a  sacredness  to  the  cause  with  which 
ion  and  theY   were    identified.      In   like   manner  the 


Relief  Relief  Church,  though  twenty  years  later  in 

Churches.          .  .    .  1111 

its  origin,  was  beholden,  as  much  so  as  the 
Secession,  to  the  high  spiritual  qualities  of  the  minister 
whom  Divine  Providence  raised  up  to  be  its  founder. 
There  met  in  him  an  assemblage  of  fine  properties,  serene 
piety,  fidelity  to  the  gospel,  love  of  freedom,  pure- 
mindedness,  and  integrity  of  life,  which  gave  elevation 
to  his  character,  and  which  continue  to  draw  forth  the 
admiration  of  Churchman  and  Dissenter,  who  alike 
deplore  the  arbitrary  treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  1752.  As  the  rise  of  the 
Relief  Church  grew  out  of  that  occasion,  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  central  figure  in  the  tragic  scene  may  not  be 
uninteresting. 

2.  Thomas  Gillespie  was  born  at  Clearburn,  Dudding- 
ston,  in  1708,  and  was  indebted  to  the  care 
°^  a  PIOUS  niother  for  his  upbringing.     Anxious 
about  his  spiritual  welfare,  she  introduced  him 
as  a  youth  to  Boston  of  Ettrick,  who  was  preaching  at  some 
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sacramental  solemnity,  and  the  faithful  dealing  of  the 
author  of  The  Fourfold  State  was  as  the  dawn  of  a  new 
life  in  his  soul.  With  the  ministry  in  view,  he  entered 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  before  completing  his 
Divinity  course,  he  joined  the  Hall  of  the  Secession  at 
Perth  in  1738,  under  William  Wilson.  Ten  days  sufficed 
for  his  residence  among  the  Seceders,  when  he  proceeded 
to  the  Academy  of  Dr.  Doddridge  at  Northampton,  and 
at  the  end  of  two  years  received  both  licence  and 
ordination  as  a  minister.  He  was  admitted  to  the  parish 
of  Carnock  in  August  1741,  and  proved  a  faithful  and 
successful  minister.  With  a  nature  extremely  sensitive 
and  sympathetic,  he  went  about  his  work  conscientiously, 
now  aiding  a  revival  in  Kilsyth,  anon  corresponding  with 
Jonathan  Edwards  of  America.  He  was  almost  a  Pietist 
in  his  seclusion,  his  modesty  keeping  him  aloof  from  the 
tumult  of  ecclesiastical  faction,  his  parish  being  to  him  as 
a  Patmos,  where  he  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day. 
Very  soon  he  heard  behind  him  a  great  voice  as  of  a 
trumpet,  which  summoned  him  to  the  front  as  a  soldier 
of  Christ. 

3.  The   seed  of  dragons'  teeth  that  was  sown  by  the 
Patronage   Act  of  1712  had  during  forty  years   yielded 

many  a  crop  of  armed  men  in  the  intrusions  of 
MaSeratism  unwelcome  ministers  on  unwilling  parishioners. 

To  carry  out  their  arbitrary  decisions,  the 
Assembly  employed  a  committee  of  their  own  number,  a 
"  riding  committee  "  as  it  was  called,  who  effected  forced 
settlements.  But  about  the  middle  of  the  century  some 
of  the  younger  ministers  formed  a  league  "  to  restore  the 
ancient  discipline,"  by  bringing  Presbyteries  that  were 
disobedient  under  censure.  No  doubt  the  abstract  prin 
ciple  of  vindicating  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Assembly 
was  right,  but  it  was  maintained  without  regard  to  the 
conscientious  feelings  of  ministers  and  congregations. 
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"This  bold  and  authoritative  policy  as  the  means  of 
rescuing  the  Church  from  perilous  confusion"  was  launched 
by  Carlyle,  Robertson,  Home,  and  Blair,  with  the  express 
object  of  crushing  opposition  by  stern  oppression.  The 
first  experiment  was  made  in  1751,  when  Home  and 
Robertson  pleaded  for  censure  on  Adams  of  Falkirk  for 
refusing  to  preside  in  the  ordination  of  an  unpopular 
candidate  at  Torphichen.  Next  year  the  same  persons 
renewed  their  attack  on  the  Presbytery  of  Dunfermline, 
and  in  the  end  created  another  church  outside  the  pale 
of  the  Establishment,  as  will  now  appear. 

4.  The   Rev.    Andrew  Richardson  of  Broughton   was 

presented  to  the  parish  of  Inverkeithing  in   1749,  but  the 

people  opposed  his  reception,  and  the  Presby- 

Forced  Settle-  r  .   £L^      .         ..  ,  .      ,       ^    ,  . 

mentat  tery  of  Uunfermlinc    refused  to  induct   him. 

Inverkeithing.  The  case  travenecj  on  its  weary  way  to  the 

Synod  and  the  Commission  till  March  1752,  when  it 
recoiled  upon  the  Commission  for  the  third  time,  and  the 
appellant  Presbytery  pleaded  so  forcibly  that  the  Commis 
sion  ordered  the  Synod  of  Fife  to  complete  the  settlement. 
The  party  that  made  for  opposition  appealed  against  this 
to  the  Assembly,  with  elaborate  reasons.  On  Monday, 
1 8th  May,  Dr.  Robertson  and  John  Home 
ofThe  1§°Ur  supported  the  appeal,  and  demanded  passive 
Assembly.  obedience,  which  the  Assembly  granted,  and 
ordered  the  Presbytery  to  induct  Richardson,  demanding 
five  of  the  ministers,  instead  of  three,  to  form  a  quorum,  so 
as  to  entrap  a  victim.  Three  of  the  members  of  Presby 
tery,  who  were  known  to  be  docile  to  the  moderate  party, 
repaired  on  Thursday  to  Inverkeithing,  but  were  unable 
to  proceed  with  the  induction.  The  Presbytery  appeared 
at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  on  Friday,  six  of  whom,  includ 
ing  Thomas  Gillespie,  gave  in  a  paper  of  reasons  for  their 
declining  to  act  in  the  induction.  Agreeably  to  the  com 
pact  formed,  the  Assembly  decided  that  one  of  the  six  be 
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deposed,  by  way  of  vicarious  penalty  for  the  others  ; 
and  as  a  refinement  of  ecclesiastical  terrorism,  the  six 
were  kept  in  suspense  till  next  day  as  to 
which  of  them  should  be  the  victim.  The 
method  of  selecting  the  man  on  whom 
doom  should  fall  was  by  calling  them  in  one  by  one, 
and  questioning  them  as  to  their  adherence  to  their 
representation.  Five  of  them  having  stood  the  test, 
Gillespie  was  the  last  who  came  in,  and  read  a  paper 
appealing  to  the  Assembly's  recorded  opinion 
of  patronage  as  a  grievance  inconsistent  with 
deposed  and  the  Union  Settlement  and  the  constitution  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  That  was  enough. 
Prayer  was  made  for  light,  and  the  vote  went  heavily 
against  the  good  minister.  Then  with  all  pomp  and 
circumstance  the  Assembly  deprived  him  of  his  rights  as 
a  minister,  and  thrust  him  forth  from  his  parish.  When 
he  heard  the  words  of  doom,  he  said,  with  a  spirit  of 
composure  and  resignation,  "  Moderator,  I  desire  to 
receive  this  sentence  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  pronounced  against  me,  with  real 
concern,  and  awful  impressions  of  the  Divine  conduct  in 
it  ;  but  I  rejoice  that  to  me  it  is  given  in  the  behalf  of 
Christ,  not  only  to  believe  on  Him,  but  also  to  suffer  for 
His  sake." 

5.  Though  no  longer  a  minister  of  the  Established 
Church,  Thomas  Gillespie  was  still  a  minister  of  Christ. 
The  hands  of  Doddridge  and  other  ministers 
hacl  committed  that  trust  to  him,  and  the 
Assembly  could  not  take  it  from  him.  On  the 
day  after  his  deposition,  he  preached  in  the  open  air  at 
Carnock,  to  a  large  congregation,  from  the  text,  "Necessity 
is  laid  upon  me  ;  yea,  woe  is  unto  me,  if  I  preach  not  the 
gospel."  During  the  summer  and  autumn  he  preached  on 
the  wayside,  and  it  was  remarked  that  there  was  scarcely 
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an  inclement  Sabbath  all  the  season.  The  congregation 
had  a  place  fitted  up  in  Dunfermline,  to  which  they,  in  Sep 
tember,  resorted.  An  attempt  was  made  by  his  friends  in 
1753  to  have  the  sentence  against  him  annulled,  but  with 
out  effect ;  upon  which  he  and  his  people  constituted  them 
selves  into  a  church  on  the  doctrinal  principles  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  her  Presbyterian  form  of  govern 
ment.  He  defined  his  position  before  the  dispensation  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  among  them,  in  July  1753,  when  he 
said  :  "  I  hold  communion  with  all  that  visibly  hold  the 
Refuses  to  Head,  and  with  such  only."  The  reason  why 
join  the  he  did  not  join  the  Seceders  was  his  dislike 
ers>  to  their  division,  and  his  holding  opposite  views 
about  the  Covenants.  The  central  truth  of  his  ecclesiastical 
system  was  unrestricted  communion  with  all  who  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  not  promiscuous  communion,  or 
laxity  in  the  terms  of  admission  to  the  Lord's 

Doctrine  of  , 

Free  Com-  Table,  he  advocated,  but  the  communion  of 
saints.  This  was  a  new  standard  and  watch 
word,  a  new  element  in  the  religious  life  of  Scotland,  as 
well  as  the  great  distinctive  principle  of  the  Relief 
Church,  of  which  Gillespie  was  the  honoured  father  and 
founder. 

6.  For  six  years  Gillespie  stood  alone,  receiving  no 
sympathy  nor  assistance  from  other  ministers.  Thomas 
Boston,  son  of  the  author  of  The  Fourfold 
State,  and  to  whom  Gillespie  owed  his  spirit 
ual  life,  at  length  invited  him  to  ministerial 
communion.  Ordained  as  successor  to  his  father  in 
Ettrick,  Boston  was  translated  to  Oxnam,  and,  after  de- 
mitting  his  connection  with  the  National  Church,  he  was 
admitted  to  a  new  church  in  Jedburgh  that  had  seceded 
from  the  Establishment.  It  was  in  1757  that  Gillespie  and 
Boston  met  at  Jedburgh ;  but  it  was  not  till  three  years  later 
that  they  united  in  an  ecclesiastical  capacity.  This  took 
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place  on  the  occasion  of  the  induction  of  Thomas  Colier  to 
Relief  a  dissentm£  congregation  at  Colinsburgh,  22nd 

presbytery  October  1761.  On  the  evening  of  that  day, 
formed.  Gillespie,  Boston,  and  Colier,  with  an  elder 

from  each  of  their  congregations,  formed  themselves  into 
a  Presbytery  of  Relief  "for  the  relief  of  Christians  op 
pressed  in  their  Christian  privileges."  Within  a  short 
period  this  Presbytery  received  applications  from  several 
parishes  to  be  taken  under  their  inspection.  Unfortun 
ately  they  had  no  preachers  to  send  out,  nor  Divinity 
Hall  to  receive  students.  But  they  were  joined  by 
several  ministers  who  had  seceded  from  the  Establish 
ment,  by  ministers  from  the  Presbyterian  Dissenters  in 
England,  from  the  Secession  and  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  Scotland.  The  weapons  of  warfare,  in  the 
shape  of  pamphlets  attacking  their  position,  being  em 
ployed,  they  were  denounced  as  "  agitators  of  the  people, 
not  acting  upon  conscience  even  when  they  pretended  to 
it,  but  from  a  love  of  popularity  ; "  and  their  visible  com 
munion  of  saints  was  characterized  "  as  setting  up  a 
Church  on  the  ruins  of  the  grand  distinguishing  prin 
ciples  of  the  Reformation."  The  main  work  of  stating 

and  defending  the  doctrines  and  polity  of  the 
Hutchison  ^enef  Church  was  discharged  with  singular 
Defender  '  ability  by  Patrick  Hutchison,  who  had  been 
Chorchf  brought  up  in  the  Secession  at  Dunblane,  and 

was  minister,  first  at  St.  Ninians,  and  after 
wards  at  Paisley.  As  congregations  were  added,  the 
Presbyteries  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  were  formed  in 
1772,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Church  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  Synod. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  SECESSION  AND  THE  RELIEF 
CHURCHES,  AND  STATE  OF  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  IN 
THE  LATTER  HALF  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

i.  THE  river  that  made  glad  the  desolate  places  outside 
the  National  Church  at  the  middle  of  last  century  was 
parted,  and  became  into  four  heads, — the  two  sections  of 
the  Secession,  the  Relief  Presbytery,  and  the 
Reformed  Presbytery.  A  testifying  remnant 
at  t^ie  Rev°luti°n  gave  rise  to  the  last-named 
ecclesiastical  body,  otherwise  called  "  Hill  men 
or  Cameronians,"  whose  tenacity  of  principle  was  of  the 
martyr  type.  The  two  Secessions  and  the  Relief  Church 
were  the  leading  non-conformists  of  Scotland.  Each  of 
these  denominations  had  its  place  and  influence  in  fostering 
the  religious  life.  The  Antiburghers  might  be  said  to 
represent  the  extreme  left  of  the  dissidence  of  dissent,  so 
sensitive  of  conscience  as  to  shrink  from  taking  a  burgess 
oath  because  its  terms  seemed  to  favour  the 
v°eTofathee  existin£  Established  Church,  of  such  inflexible 
Non:con-  moral  fibre  that  they  would  have  no  fellowship 

forming  •  ••  i  •  , .  , 

Churches.  wl*n  any  one  whose  views  did  not  coincide 
with  their  own.  Their  theory  of  the  Church 
was  high,  and  they  claimed  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
ecclesiastical  solar  system,  all  else,  whether  Churchmen 
or  Seceders,  being  regarded  as  outside  that  system. 
Next  came  the  Burghers,  who,  while  keeping  strictly 

within   the    Secession  orbit,  regarded  not   unfavourably 

46 
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the  obnoxious  oath  that  divided  them  from  their  own 
mother's  sons,  and  in  consequence  were  presumed  to 
be  more  lax  or  latitudinarian.  The  Relief  Church 
held  the  position  on  the  extreme  right  of  toleration 
and  catholicity,  —  true  dissenters,  but  Christians  first, 
and  ready  therefore  to  hold  communion  with  all  who 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.  Each  of  these 
bodies  pursued  its  own  path,  and  exerted  its  attraction 
where  affinity  existed,  as  the  magnet  seeks  out  objects  of 
its  own  kind.  The  formation  of  the  Relief  Church  did 
not  impede  the  progress  of  the  two  Secessions  ;  but  as  it 
opened  a  wider  door  of  admission  than  they  did,  it  drew 
away  for  a  time  greater  numbers  from  the  Establishment, 
and  thereby  lessened  its  strength.  In  breaking  away 
from  the  traditions  of  the  Covenant,  and  proclaiming  free 
communion  as  its  central  truth,  it  breathed  a  catholicity 
of  spirit  which  was  sometimes  mistaken  for 
latitudinarianism,  because  it  was  at  the  farthest 
remove  from  bigotry  and  intolerance.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  good  spirit  of  Doddridge  and  of  English 
non-conformity  had  passed  into  the  constitution  of  the 
Relief  body  through  Gillespie's  training  and  ordination  in 
England  ;  while  the  theology  and  piety  and  love  of  free 
dom  of  the  Scottish  discoverer  of  the  Marrow  of  Modern 
Divinity  were  imported  into  it  by  his  son,  the  younger 
Boston.  Though  free  communion  was  the  watchword 
of  the  founders  of  the  Relief,  there  came  a  testing  time 
when  the  matter  was  in  debate,  and  the  Synod  decided 
that  it  was  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God  and  their  prin 
ciples  occasionally  to  hold  communion  with  those  of  the 
Episcopal  and  Independent  persuasion  who  are  visible 
saints. 

2.  Shortly  after  the  Secession,  the  Associate  Presbytery 
decided  to  enlarge  the  Psalmody,  and  instructed  Ralph 
Erskine,  who  was  a  poet,  to  prepare  paraphrases  and 
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hymns  ;  but  he  died  before  his  work  was  completed,  and 
Psalmod  the  cluest^on  was  dropped.  But  the  Relief 
Church  in  1794  adopted  a  Hymnal  of  its  own,  in 
order  to  afford  greater  variety  of  expression  to  devotional 
feeling,  more  than  half  a  century  before  a  common  Hymn- 
book  was  introduced  into  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
Thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  progress,  the  Relief  Church 
prospered  greatly,  and  might  have  spread 
ofExSon  more  widely  had  she  assumed  more  of  the 
Church*  aggressive  character,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  her 
name,  advanced  for  the  relief  of  oppressed 
parishes,  instead  of  waiting  to  be  invited  by  them.  But 
in  this  matter  she  was  hampered  in  her  resources  of 
supply,  not  having  preachers  enough  of  her  own  to 
occupy  vacant  places.  And  the  policy  pursued  for  more 
than  half  a  century  of  having  no  Divinity  Hall  of  her 
own,  and  her  students  being  educated  in  the  University 
Halls,  tended  to  impair  her  energy  and  prevent  her 
growth  and  development. 

3.  The  progress  of  the  three  sections  of  dissent  was 
steady.  In  the  earlier  stage  of  the  Secession,  the  Act  of 
Parliament  anent  the  Porteous  Mob,  in  1736, 
requirm§" tne  deliveringup  of  persons  concerned 
in  the  murder  of  Captain  Porteous,  favoured 
the  Seceders.  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  were 
ordered  to  read  the  Act,  on  pain  of  disability  to  sit  in  any 
Church  Court  for  the  first  offence,  and  disqualification  to 
hold  any  ecclesiastical  benefice  in  Scotland  for  the  second 
offence.  To  see  their  ministers  degraded  by  being  con 
verted  into  detectives  or  parochial  police,  sent  some  of 
the  best  people  off  from  the  Established  Church  to  the 
Secession.  But  it  was  the  persistent  policy  of  intrusion,  and 
the  cold,  sapless,  lifeless  preaching  of  the  moderate  school, 
which  were  part  of  the  system  of  popular  oppression,  that 
gave  largest  impulse  to  the  Secession  movement.  Violent 
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settlements  at  St.  Ninians,  Kirk  of  Shotts,  Eaglesham, 
and  elsewhere  marked  the  desolations  which  the  govern 
ment  of  Principal  Robertson  made,  and  called  peace. 
From  the  terms  employed  by  Thomas  Boston 
Boston's  jn  December  1 7 59.  when  he  demitted  his  charge. 

Testimony 

regarding  we  learn  how  the  evangelical  party  in  the  Church 
rates  °'  was  waning  and  the  moderate  party  gaining 
strength.  "  Those,"  said  he,  "  who  adhere  to 
the  ancient  principles  and  practice  of  the  Church  of  Scot 
land  are  now  reduced  to  such  a  small  and  inconsiderable 
handful,  that  they  are  quite  run  down  by  their  numerous 
opponents,  and  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  reform  those 
crying  abuses,  nor  to  do  justice  to  the  oppressed,  while 
they  continue  in  the  communion  of  the  Church."  A 
sense  of  freedom  outside  the  pale  of  the  Establishment 
gave  impulse  to  the  endeavours  they  made  to  bring  relief 
to  those  that  were  within.  What  though  their  places 
of  worship  were  only  "meeting-houses,"  and  almost  in 
variably  situated  in  back  lanes  and  remote  places  ;  what 
though  the  service  was  unadorned,  and  the  music  set  in 
the  minor  mode,  as  if  the  burden  of  the  sorrows  of  the 
suffering  Covenanters  were  still  on  their  spirit  ;  what 
.  though  rank  and  fashion  passed  them  by,  and 

Ecclesiastical    .,  '' 

Furniture,  and  not  many  noble  '  were  called  by  their  name, 
— these  humble  sanctuaries  were  watch-towers, 
where  faithful  watchmen  proclaimed  a  full,  free  gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God  to  men  ;  and  because  of  the  savour  of 
Christ  which  was  in  them,  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary 
place  was  made  glad  for  them.  In  them  was  fulfilled  that 
saying,  "  Living  waters  shall  go  out  from  Jerusalem ;  half 
of  them  toward  the  former  sea,  and  half  of  them  toward 
the  hinder  sea  :  in  summer  and  in  winter  shall  it  be." 

4.  The  civil  magistrate's  oath  had  parted  two  of  the 
sections  of  dissent  asunder,  and  they  thought  they  did 
well  to  keep  aloof;  and  yet  they  were  vitally  nearer  each 
D 
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other  than  the  shibboleths  they  had  framed  permitted 
them  to  believe.  They  had  not  made  all  the  gains  they 
might  have  done  had  they  been  less  unbending  with 
their  Testimony,  and  had  they  not  assumed  a  hard,  un 
yielding  posture  to  the  evangelistic  movements  of  the 
time  emanating  from  Kilsyth  and  Cambuslang,  which 
were  in  turn  the  effect  of  the  great  wave  of  revival 
under  Jonathan  Edwards  and  others  in 
America.  Did  not  their  own  schism,  while 
in  itself  a  testimony  of  their  extreme  con 
scientiousness,  proclaim  their  imperfection  in  the  greatest 
of  all  the  graces,  which  is  Charity,  and,  by  their  mutual 
opposition,  lessen  the  moral  impressiveness  of  the  Seces 
sion  in  the  eyes  of  those  that  were  without  ?  So,  too,  the 
rupture  with  George  Whitefield,  with  the  entail  of  the 
loss  of  his  influence  in  the  conversion  of  souls  that  would 
have  found  their  natural  home  under  the  ministrations  of 
Seceders,  withdrew  much  life  and  sympathy  from  them. 
Yet,  despite  these  disadvantages,  and  the  checks  and 
hindrances  they  encountered,  their  work  went  forward, 
for  God  was  with  them. 

5.  To  any  one  who  attentively  studies  the  state  of 
religious  life  in  the  country  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  movements 
.  ,  of  the  Secession  and  Relief  Churches  at  the 

Advance 
ment  of  Re-     period  exerted  a  very  modifying  influence  upon 
ligious  Life.     it    A11'parties  admit  that  the  Spirituai  "things 

which  remained  and  were  ready  to  die  "  within  the  Estab 
lishment  were  "strengthened"  and  reinforced  by  the 
external  action  of  the  non-conforming  bodies ;  while 
within  the  lines  of  the  Secession  there  grew  up  a  race  of 
God-fearing  men  and  women,  whose  lives  were  moulded 
by  the  Bible  and  the  Catechism,  by  the  faithful  preaching 
of  ministers  and  careful  home-training  of  heads  of  families, 
with  a  discipline  so  strict  as  sometimes  to  appear  to  be 
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extreme  in  its  severity.  The  Seceders  set  their  faces 
against  "  infidelity,  profanity,  pride,  luxury,  revelling, 
stage  plays,"  and  the  like.  A  notable  instance  of  the 
general  antipathy  to  theatrical  amusements  was  the 
commotion  occasioned  by  the  tragedy  of  "  Douglas," 
which  was  written  by  John  Home,  minister  of  Athel- 
staneford,  and  the  representation  of  which  at  Edinburgh, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  drew  down  censure  on 
some  ministers  who  had  been  present,  and  involved  its 
author  in  the  loss  of  his  parish.  The  Seceders  sought  to 
counteract  the  prevalent  errors  of  the  time  by  occasional 
pastoral  letters  from  their  Synods,  usually  called  Warn- 
-  ings,  which  were  meant  to  draw  attention  to 
bsuSl!188  public  questions,  or  matters  of  vital  interest, 

as,  for  instance,  in  1770,  "against  the  pre 
valence  of  sinful  looseness  in  principle  and  practice." 
Another  "warning"  was  directed  "against  Popery;" 
and,  when  Dr.  Macgill  of  Ayr  published,  in  1786,  his 
Essay  on  the  Death  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  "warning 
against  Socinianism,"  prepared  by  Rev.  Michael  Gilfillan 
of  Dunblane,  was  issued  to  oppose  its  errors.  The 
seeds  of  scepticism  sown  by  Matthew  Tindal,  David 
Hume,  and  other  writers  had  sprung  up  in  many  quarters, 
especially  where  the  preaching  had  lost  the  distinctive 
features  of  Christian  teaching  and  had  passed  into  the 
dry  region  of  ethics,  or  the  freezing  zone  of  Socinianism. 

A  manual  of  doctrine  of  a  vigorous  kind, 
StSbism.  known  to  history  as  "Fisher's  Catechism," 

was  drawn  up  by  Ebenezer  Erskine,  his 
brother  Ralph,  James  Fisher,  and  others,  and  was  issued 
first  in  1753,  and  afterwards  in  a  completed  form  in  1760. 
It  deepened  and  solidified  the  theological  knowledge  of 
many  generations,  who  became  experts  in  their  answers 
to  ministers  at  their  "  diets  of  examination "  of  their 
people. 
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6.  The    increase    of    the    three    dissenting    Churches 
occasioned  what  was  called  "  the  Schism  Overture "  to 
the  General  Assembly  in   1765,  in  which  it  was  stated 
"that  120  meeting-houses  existed  in  Scotland,  to  which 
120,000  persons,  formerly  in  communion  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  resorted."     Taking  into  account  the  fact  of 
the  sparser  population,  one  can  readily  see  how  such  a 
subtraction  of  good  people  from  the  Establishment  would 
bulk  in  public  estimation,  and  how  far  their  profession 
and  example  would  exert  their  influence  on  the  age.     In 
the  poems  of  Burns  we  have  pictures  of  the  religious  life 
of  the  time,  both  on  its  repulsive  and  attractive  sides. 

"The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night"  photographs 
Poems.  fireside  piety  such  as  could  be  seen  in  many 

homes  all  the  year  round  ;  and  the  religion 
of  "The  Holy  Fair"  had  another  side  than  that  which 
the  poet  has  thrown  up  into  such  fierce  light.  For  the 
tent-preachings  connected  with  great  communion  seasons, 
which,  it  is  believed,  were  derived  from  old  Covenanting 
days,  were  religious  festivals  where  languid  affections 
were  lifted  up,  and  drooping  piety  and  waning  zeal  were 
revived  as  with  a  live  coal  from  off  the  altar.  The 
dominant  moderatism  which  had  resisted  at  head 
quarters  a  movement  by  Dr.  Thomas  Hardy  in  1782 
"against  the  evils  of  patronage,"  and  pronounced  it 
"dangerous  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Church," 
made  its  mark  in  the  New  Light  party  in  the  west,  which 
claimed  Burns  as  its  bard,  and  which  grew  to  its  natural 
height  in  the  Essay  of  Dr.  Macgill. 

7.  As  the  century  neared  its  close,  the  principles  that 
prepared  the  \vay  for  the  French  Revolution  were  in  the 

air,  and  the  first  proclamation  of  them  was 
Revolution  h  ma^mg" tne  ears  °f  every  one  that  heard  them 

tingle.  A  new  era  was  at  hand,  ready  to 
break  with  the  past  and  make  a  new  departure.  The  night 
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sky  was  red  with  the  glare  of  that  fire  that  was  burning 
up  the  old  things,  though  some  mistook  it  for  the  ruddy 
dawn  that  was  making  all  things  new.  Within  the  Estab 
lishment  the  dominant  party  looked  on  such  movements 
as  the  excess  which  resulted  from  popular  liberty.  And 
as  an  evidence  of  their  determination,  they  proceeded  to 
tighten  the  reins  of  power,  in  order  to  resist  the  measures 
proposed  to  organize  a  mission  to  the  heathen,  and  to 
extend  church  accommodation  where  it  was  insufficient. 
Nevertheless,  the  Christian  spirit  that  was  abroad  in  the 
land  constrained  the  activities  and  resources  of  men  for 
the  service  of  Christ  by  the  formation  of 

Dawn  of  .'..'* 

Missionary  Missionary  Societies  in  1796,  which  proved 
Enterprise.  ^Q  be  ^e  pioneers  of  the  great  missionary 
enterprise  of  this  centuiy.  As  if  to  show  that  the  home 
regions  were  not  left  unthought  of,  the  Seceders,  in  1795, 
had  crossed  the  Pentland  Firth  and  preached  the  gospel 
in  Kirkwall  ;  and  from  that  centre  extended  their  evan 
gelistic  operations  to  the  whole  group  of  the  Orcadian 
Islands,  which  have  ever  since  been  loyal  to  our  Church. 
8.  The  beginning  of  lay  agency  in  carrying  the  gospel 
into  remote  and  destitute  localities  at  the  close  of  the 
century,  such  as  the  Haldane  movement,  which  was 
espoused  by  Mr.  Cowie,  Secession  minister  of  Huntly, 
is  a  feature  of  the  religious  life  betokening  the  approach 
of  a  new  era.  So  also  the  initial  movement  for  the 
organization  of  Sabbath  schools  belonged  to  the  later 
half  of  last  century,  and  had  able  advocates  among  the 
Seceders.  Though  lay  preaching  and  Sabbath  schools 
had  their  share  of  ecclesiastical  opposition  both  from  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Old  Church  and  the  various 

Synods  of  the  Dissenters,  it  is  interesting  to 
SchooLabbath  record  that  the  first  Sabbath  school  in  Great 

Britain  was   taught  by  a  Secession  minister, 
James  Morrison  of  Norham  (1756-1824),  which  began  in 
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1756.  The  next  was  opened  at  Brechin  in  1 760  by  the  Rev. 
David  Blair,  minister  of  that  parish,  a  man  of  evangelical 
spirit.  Robert  Raikes  began  his  school  in  1781  ;  and  in 
1797,  Rev.  George  Henderson,  minister  of  the  Secession 
in  Lauder,  began  a  school,  for  which  he  was  summoned 
before  the  Established  Church  Presbytery,  and  proceeded 
against  legally  for  employing  unqualified  teachers.  The 
Rev.  W.  Kidston  (afterwards  Dr.  Kidston)  of  Camp 
bell  Street  Associate  Congregation,  Glasgow,  instituted 
Sabbath  school  in  1797  ;  and  doubtless  there  were 
other  schools  set  up  throughout  the  Church  about  that 
period.  After  the  first  decade  of  this  century,  the  Rev. 
David  Crawford,  afterwards  Dr.  Crawford,  of  the  Relief 
Church,  Earlstoun,  began  a  Sabbath  school  in  his  own 
kitchen.  These,  and  such-like  outlets  of  the  religious 
nature,  whether  educational,  evangelistic,  or  missionary, 
which  had  for  a  time  to  maintain  the  struggle  for  existence, 
are  now  part  of  the  recognised  furniture  of  church  life 
and  organization,  without  which  any  church  would  be 
exposed  to  the  reproach  of  neglecting  the  lambs  of  the 
fold  and  the  great  commission,  "  Go  ye  and  teach  all 
nations." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ENTRANCE  OF  THE  CIVIL  MAGISTRATE,  AND  DISCUSSION 
IN   SECESSION   CHURCHES. 

I.  IN  the  year  1778,  the  Associate  or  Burgher  Synod 

published  «i«  "  Re-exhibition  of  the  Testimony,"  in  which 

they  disavowed  being   schismatics,  and   asserted  "that 

they  had  never  seceded  from  the  principles 

Re-exhibi-  .  -  _  *       _ 

tionpf  the  and  constitution  of  the  Church,  professed  and 
Testimony.  estabi{shed  at  the  Reformation  and  Revolu 
tion,  but  had  adhered  to  these  in  opposition  to  the 
prevailing  party  who  had  receded  from  them."  They  also 
alleged  that,  during  the  forty-five  years  since  the  Seces 
sion,  the  National  Church  had  so  deteriorated  as  to  remove 
the  prospect  of  reunion  to  a  greater  distance  than  ever. 
The  two  Synods  of  the  Associate  and  General  Associate 
bodies,  ever  since  the  Civil  Magistrate  had  divided  them 
on  the  interpretation  of  the  Burgess  Oath,  had  for  many 
years  each  "apart  sat  on  its  hill."  Under  the  Great 
King  and  Lord  of  the  Church  they  had  enjoyed  peace 
and  prosperity,  having  thoroughly  equipped  schools  of 
theological  education,  the  administration  of  the  same  pure 
discipline,  the  same  views  of  the  rights  of  the  individual 
conscience  and  of  the  sacred  liberties  of  the  Church, 
and,  being  supported  by  the  same  method  of  voluntary 
offerings  by  their  people,  were  gradually  increasing  in 
influence  and  efficiency,  as  well  as  extending  over  the 
country,  and  radiating  a  healthy  though  unacknowledged 
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influence  on  the  Established  Church.  The  unity  of 
spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  was  not  adverse  to  individual 
freedom  of  action. 

2.  Towards  the  close  of  the  century,  the  question  of 
the  Civil  Magistrate  was  introduced  within  the  councils 

of  the  Church,  by  discussions  on  the  part  of 
Magistrate.  some  wll°  thought  his  interference  with 

spiritual  matters  was  doing  God  service. 
The  question  came  up  directly,  in  May  1795,  by  petition 
of  Rev.  John  Fraser  of  Auchtermuchty,  to  the  Associate 
Synod,  as  to  the  power  of  the  Civil  Magistrate  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  the  descending  obligation  of  the  National 
Covenants  upon  posterity.  The  petitioner  made  a  refer 
ence  to  a  pamphlet  published  many  years  before  against 
the  Antiburghers  by  a  member  of  their  Synod,  which 
contained  the  doctrine  "  that  all  legal  establishments  of 
religion  are  improper  and  unwarrantable  ;  and  that  our 
Covenants  are  obligatory  upon  posterity,  materially  con 
sidered,  but  have  no  obligation  upon  us,  entirely  of  the 
same  nature  with  their  obligation  upon  our  fathers  who 
swore  them."  This  pamphlet,  it  was  said,  had  been 
read  by  many  of  them,  some  of  whom  had  adopted  its 
principles,  without  adverting  to  their  inconsistency  with 
the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Formula  ;  and  the  petitioner 
asked  that  the  Formula  be  altered,  and  rendered  more 

consistent  with  the  sentiments  of  ministers, 
anent  elders,  probationers,  and  students.  It  is 

Formula.  worthy  of  note  that  the  pamphlet  to  which 
the  revolutionizing  influence  is  ascribed  had  been  before 
the  world  "many  years  before  1795,"  and  therefore 
"  Scottish  voluntaryism  "  cannot,  as  the  defenders  of  the 
counter  doctrine  maintain,  be  said  to  have  "  originated 
with  the  French  Revolution,  and  be  a  part  of  the 
democratic  upheaving  which  led  to  revolution  on  the 
Continent."  The  Auchtermuchty  petition  was  subjected 
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to  keen  discussion  in  the  Synod,  and  a  large  committee  of 
eminent  ministers  was  appointed  to  revise  the  Formula, 
and  report.  When  the  committee  reported,  they  recom 
mended  forbearance,  and,  after  some  delays,  the  Synod, 
in  1797,  adopted  a  motion  by  Michael  Gilfillan,  Dunblane, 
dismissing  the  petition  and  the  overture,  and  adopting 
a  declaration  to  be  prefixed  to  the  Formula,  and  read 
before  the  questions  in  it  were  put  at  licence  or  ordina 
tion — "  That,  whereas  some  parts  of  the  standard  books 
of  this  Synod  have  been  interpreted  as  favouring  com 
pulsory  measures  in  religion,  the  Synod  hereby  declare 
that  they  do  not  require  an  approbation  of  any  such 
principle  for  licence  or  ordination."  A  similar  declaration 
was  made  regarding  the  obligation  of  the  National 
Covenants,  and  a  recommendation  given  to  suppress 

that     controversy.       This    new    form    of    a 
fdrop£d!e        Declaratory  Act  was  called  the  Preamble  to 

the  Formula,  and  it  was  regarded  by  the 
conservative  party  in  the  Synod  as  equivalent  to  an 
abandonment  of  the  principle  that  the  Civil  Magistrate 
ought  to  have  power  in  religious  matters,  and,  if  so, 
compulsory  power.  According  to  this  interpretation,  it 
was  a  disowning  of  the  connection  between  the  Church 
and  the  State,  and  therefore  a  complete  change  of  front. 
But  the  Synod  declined  to  admit  such  a  representation 
of  its  mind,  and  asserted  that  what  it  meant  was  that  no 
licentiate  or  minister  was  bound  to  approve  of  the  civil 
power  being  employed  to  propagate  religion  by  force,  or 
to  suppress  heresies  by  pains  and  penalties.  The  Synod 
disowned  the  doctrine  of  persecution  for  conscience' 
sake,  and  in  so  doing  took  its  stand  on  the  old  doctrine 
which  had  been  again  and  again  asserted  by  the  Church. 
3.  The  adoption  of  the  Preamble  occasioned  an  out 
break  of  hostilities,  the  pulpit  and  press  being  freely 
employed  in  the  attack.  The  Synod  of  1798  met  amid 
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showers  of  petitions,  thick  as  snow-flakes,  for  a  reopening 
of  the  question.     At  length  the  final  battle  regarding  the 

Civil  Magistrate,  including  the  Covenants,  took 
Dissension  pjace  jn  September  1799,  when  the  question 

was  the  retention  or  dismissal  of  the  Preamble, 
"  the  instrument  of  so  much  hatred."  Victory  went  to  the 
side  of  the  supporters  of  the  Preamble,  and  the  vanquished 
sought  for  freedom  of  conscience  outside  the  lines  of  their 

Church.  Three  ministers,'  with  elders,  on 
Secession.  2nc*  Oct°ker  1799  formed  themselves  into  a 

Presbytery,  known  as  "  Original  Burghers," 
and  were  soon  after  joined  by  other  five  ministers.  In 
1805  they  were  fifteen  in  number,  exclusive  of  elders, 
and  formed  a  Synod,  which  they  named  "  The  Original 
Associate  Synod,"  though  popularly  the  name  of  the 
Synod  was  "  The  Old  Light  Synod." 

4.  In  the  General  Associate  Synod  the  doctrine  of  the 
Civil  Magistrate's  function  in  matters  of  religion  was  also 
agitated.  According'  to  some,  the  question  of  the  Formula, 
"  Do  you  sincerely  own  and  believe  the  whole  doctrine 
contained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith?"  required  modifica 
tion.  In  1791  there  were  two  overtures  on  the  table  of 
the  General  Synod  on  the  question  ;  and  there  came  up 
a  reference  from  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  regarding 

the  scruples  of  two  licentiates,  who  were  about 
oSSf"  hl  to  be  ordained,  and  who  declared  their  doubts 
Associate  regarding  the  Civil  Magistrate's  power  as 

taught  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  who 
would  not  accept  of  ordination  unless  they  got  some 
relaxing  of  the  subscription  required.  As  these  were  not 
the  sole  individuals  on  whom  the  new  light  was  breaking, 
the  Synod  sent  down  the  overtures  to  provincial  Synods, 
and  resumed  consideration  of  the  question  in  1792  and 
1793,  when  it  was  resolved  to  have  "the  Testimony" 
extended.  This  was  begun  in  1796  and  completed  in 
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1804,  the  intermediate  Synods  being  much  occupied  in 
discussion  of  the  thorny  points  involved.  In  this  revised 
Testimony  the  Synod  condemned  the  connection  betwixt 
Church  and  State,  and  adjusted  the  Formula  of  Ques 
tions  to  the  new  conditions.  Six  of  the  ministers 
protested,  four  of  whom  met  at  Whitburn  on  26th  August 
1806,  and  constituted  themselves  into  a  Pres- 
Constitutional  bytery,  under  the  designation  of  "The  Constitu- 
Presbytery.  tional  Associate  (or  Antiburgher)  Presbytery." 
One  of  these  honoured  brethren,  Thomas  M'Crie,  was 
one  of  the  two  licentiates  who,  in  1796,  had  scruples  about 
taking  ordination  till  a  Declaratory  Act  was 
passed  regarding  compulsion  in  matters  of 
religion,  his  mind  having  since  undergone  a  change  on 
that  point.  His  name  as  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Knox 
has  merit  enough  to  make  the  fame  of  a  denomination. 
These  wranglings  in  both  Secession  Synods  are  known 
to  ecclesiastical  history  as  "The  Old  and  New  Light 
Controversy,"  which  should  not  be  confounded  with  the 
terms  "  Old  Light "  and  "  New  Light "  made  use  of  by 
the  poet  Burns  with  reference  respectively  to 
the  confessional  theology  of  the  old  school 
and  the  Broad  Church  error  adopted  from  Dr. 
Taylor  of  Norwich,  and  reproduced  in  such  a  work  as 
Dr.  Macgill's  Essay.  The  two  Synods  arrived,  though 
from  opposite  points,  at  substantially  the  same  conclusions 
regarding  the  power  of  the  Civil  Magistrate  within  the 
religious  sphere.  In  the  General  or  Antiburgher  Synod 
there  was  a  complete  revisal  of  "the  Testimony,"  and  in 
the  Associate  or  Burgher  Synod  an  explanatory  state 
ment  was  prefixed  to  the  Formula  of  Questions  to  ministers 
and  preachers  at  receiving  licence  and  ordination. 

5.  Attempts  had  been  made  at  various  times  to  cast 
discredit  on  the  loyalty  of  Seceders.  In  a  pamphlet,  by 
one  Dr.  William  Porteous  of  Glasgow,  entitled  The  New 
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Light  Examined,  the  author  represented  the  Seceders 
as  abandoning  their  principles,  as  plotting 
t^ie  overthrow  of  Government,  and  subverting 
the  order  of  civil  society.  A  reply  was  made 
by  Rev.  James  Peddie  (afterwards  Dr.  Peddie)  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  A  Defence  of  the  Associate  Synod 
against  the  Charge  of  Sedition,  which  was  a  masterpiece 
of  polemical  writing.  Rev.  John  Young  of  Hawick 
(afterwards  Dr.  Young)  did  similar  service  in  defending 
the  Seceders  in  a  work  he  published  called  Essays  on 
Government,  Revolution,  etc.  The  Government  of  the 
day  offered  Dr.  Young  a  pension  for  the  service  he  had 
rendered  them,  which  he  declined. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

MOVEMENTS   TO   UNION   OF   THE   SECESSION. 

1.  FOR  seventy  years  the  two  Secession  Synods  had 
walked  side  by  side,  but  out  of  step  with  each  other. 
Their  separation  was  for  a  period  equal  to  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  but  God  was  drawing  them  by  invisible  bonds 

nearer  and  nearer.     Both  had  representative 

Attempted 

Union  in  Synodsm  Ireland,  and  in  1805  there  was  a  move 
ment  making  for  union  among  the  Burghers 
and  Antiburghers  of  Ireland.  The  General  Associate 
Synod  prepared  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  Union,  and  con 
siderable  progress  was  made  when  the  negotiations  ended. 
Next  year  the  Antiburgher  Synod  of  Ireland  petitioned 
their  Scottish  Synod,  the  fountain  of  their  jurisdiction,  for 
an  Irish  Synod,  with  liberty  to  transact  their  own  business 
without  being  in  immediate  subordination  to  the  General 
Synod  in  Scotland.  It  was  deemed  inexpedient  to 
entertain  this  proposal,  and  no  further  steps  towards 
union  were  taken. 

2.  So  early  as  1788  some  members  of  the  Reformed 
Presbytery  had  invited  a  conference  with  any  deputation 
of  the  Associate  Synod  with  a  view  to  union.     A  com 
mittee  of  Seceders  met  with  the  Cameronians,  but  after 
an  interchange  of  opinions  it  was  found  that  the  differences 
that  lay  between  the  two  bodies  were  such  as  to  prevent 
them  walking  together  in  church  fellowship  to  the  edifica 
tion  and  comfort  of  one  another.    But  the  effort  to  promote 

61 
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union  in  Ireland  being  resumed,  the  cause  was  at  length 
brought  to  maturity.  The  two  Irish  Synods,  in  1817, 
appointed  joint-committees  in  order  to  make  such  addi 
tions  to  the  Testimony  as  would  adapt  it  to  that  country. 
And  instead  of  their  framing  such  a  document,  they  agreed 
to  an  incorporating  union  of  the  two  Synods, 
Secederfin  cancelling  the  names  of  Burgher  and  Anti- 
Ireland  and  in  burgher,  and  taking  to  themselves  the  name 

Nova  Scotia.        _   ;:  _,        _.        .  .          0  ,       r  ,      ,        ,     , . 

of  "The  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ireland  dis 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  Seceders."  This  union  came 
to  pass  in  July  1818.  In  the  same  year  the  two  branches 
of  the  Secession  in  Nova  Scotia  were  gathered  into  one. 
These  examples  of  union  gave  impulse  to  the  inarticulate 
yearning  which  had  for  some  time  been  gathering  strength 
in  the  hearts  of  good  men  in  both  branches  of  the  Church 
at  home.  If  it  was  good  and  pleasant  for  brethren  that 
had  gone  beyond  the  seas  to  dwell  together  in  unity, 
surely  the  sons  of  the  same  mother  at  home  might  love 
as  brethren  and  be  of  the  same  mind  and  walk  by  the 
same  rule. 

3.  It  is  not  easy  to  trace  all  the  predisposing  causes 
that  tended  towards  the  Union.  Among  others  we  name 
the  nature  of  the  original  matter  of  dispute  as  now  seen 
through  the  inverted  telescope,  at  the  far  end  of  a  vista  of 
seventy  years,  out  of  all  perspective  with  the  gigantic 
combatants  that  occupied  the  foreground  when  the  deadly 
"  Breach "  was  created.  So,  too,  we  must  reckon  the 
influence  of  the  kindly,  healing  hand  of  time,  removing 
the  prime  movers  from  the  scene  of  conflict  to  a  better 
land,  where  they  could  see  eye  to  eye,  and  softening  what 
was  hard  for  the  new  generation,  subduing  whatever 

prejudices  might  linger,  till  each  esteemed  his 
foreunion  in  neighbour  better  than  himself.  Indirectly, 
Scotland.  though  no  doubt  powerfully,  the  new  spiritual 
modes  of  activity  that  had  arisen  in  the  form  of  Bible 
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Societies  and  Missionary  Societies  were  pioneers,  pre 
paring  the  way  for  the  Union.  These  institutions  afforded 
a  common  platform  on  which  ministers,  elders,  and  private 
Christians  of  either  denomination  met  and  joined  in  the 
same  religious  exercises  and  earnest  Christian  work. 
They  thus  came  to  know  one  another,  and  knowledge  led 
to  mutual  regard  and  longing  for  closer  Christian  fellow 
ship.  Great  bodies  move  slowly,  and  a  great  movement 
needs  long  preparation  to  bring  it  to  completion.  But 
the  singular  feature  of  the  Union  of  the  Seceders  was  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  preparatory  steps  marched  to  the 
goal.  It  was  in  August  1818,  some  good  men  in  the 
congregations  of  Mid-Calder  and  East  Calder  began  the 
agitation.  And  when  the  two  Synods  met  in  April  1819, 
their  tables  were  loaded  with  petitions  from  congregations 
praying  that  measures  should  be  adopted  to  bring  about 
immediately  a  Union  of  the  two  Synods. 

4.  The  degree  of  unanimity  with  which  the  Union 
proposals  were  welcomed  proved  a  token  of  the  Divine 
presence  and  blessing.  "  A  spirit  of  conciliation  diffused 
itself  in  an  uncommon  measure  through  both  branches  of 
the  Secession,  almost  without  any  agency  of  man,  as  if  it 
had  found  materials  prepared  everywhere  by  the  hand  of 
God  Himself,  and  was  accompanied  in  its  course  by  much 
prayer.  The  aged,  who  might  have  been  supposed  most 
powerfully  under  the  influence  of  prejudice,  were  in 
general  most  disposed  and  most  anxious  for  the  accom 
plishment  of  the  Union  ;  and  in  the  meantime  the  civil 
powers  put  away  the  oath  which  had  occasioned  the 

strife."  Each  of  the  Synods  appointed  a 
ofie82oni0'  committee  to  act  together  in  preparing  a 

Scheme  of  Union,  and  a  series  of  articles  being- 
adopted  as  the  Basis  of  Union,  the  two  Synods  agreed  to 
unite.  The  time  at  length  arrived  when  the  two  Synods 
met  for  the  last  time  in  their  separate  capacity  on  the  8th 
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day  of  September  1820.  Each  being  constituted,  pro 
ceeded  to  Bristo  Street  Church,  Edinburgh,  and,  with 
every  circumstance  of  affection  and  joy,  solemnly  ratified 
the  Union  on  the  spot  where  "  the  Breach  "  had  occurred 
on  Qth  April  1747,  more  than  seventy-three  years  before. 
The  moderators  of  the  Antiburghers  and  Burghers  on  the 
occasion  were  the  Revs.  Dr.  John  Jamieson  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Robert  Balmer  (afterwards  Dr.  Balmer)  of  Berwick  ; 
and  the  first  moderator  of  the  United  Associate  Synod  of 
the  Secession  Church  was  the  Rev.  David  Greig  of  Loch- 
gelly,  the  oldest  minister  present.  The  congregations  now 
numbered  262.  There  was  the  spirit  of  apostolic  times 
manifest  in  the  consummation  of  the  Union,  and  it  was 
with  a  fine  catholicity  they  embodied  in  their  Testimony, 
seven  years  afterwards,  these  words  :  "Though  the  congre 
gations  to  which  Christians  of  our  communion  severally 
belong,  and  the  particular  Church  of  which  they  arc 
members,  have  a  primary  claim  to  their  prayers  and 
Christian  exertions,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  we 
form  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  that 
His  cause  is  not  confined  to  our  society  ;  and  that  we 
ought  to  endeavour  to  promote  His  interests  in  every  part 
of  His  widely  extended  kingdom."  1 

1  Dr.  M'Kerrow  records  the  interesting  fact  of  an  aged  elder  of 
the  name  of  Andrew  Oliphant,  from  Wellington  Street  Church, 
Glasgow,  who  was  present  at  the  "Breach  "  in  1747,  and  saw  the 
re-union  in  1820.  So  much  did  it  interest  him  that  he  could  not 
sleep  for  several  nights.  He  died  at  the  age  of  96.  The  writer 
records  with  pleasure  having  known  a  few  survivors  of  the  Union, 
ministers  that  were  ordained  before  1820,  as  men  of  fine  ability  and 
saintly  character. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

-THE  ATONEMENT  CONTROVERSY. 

I.  TOWARDS  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  this  century,  the 
United  Associate  Synod  of  the  Secession  was  agitated  by 
a  doctrinal  controversy  regarding  the  atonement  of  our 
Lord,  to  which  a  place  must  be  assigned  in  this  narrative. 
The  Church  of  the  Erskines  was  from  her  origin  specially 
jealous  for  the  doctrine  of  grace  and  the  proclamation  of 
the  way  of  life,  freely,  to  guilty  men.    Both  in  the  "  Marrow 
Controversy,"  and  in  the  prosecutions  for  heresy  of  Pro 
fessors  Simson  and  Campbell,  the  Secession 
Theology.*1     fathers  bore  themselves   well  on  the  side  ot 
evangelical  theology.     "The  Act  concerning 
the  doctrine  of  grace,"  which  the   Associate  Presbytery 
passed  in  1742,  had  the  flavour  of  the  Marrow  doctrine  of 
the  atonement,  and  lovingly  repeated  the  choice  formula, 
That  God  the  Father  hath  made  a  deed  of  gift  and 
grant  unto  all  mankind,  that  whosoever  of  them  shall 
believe  on  His  Son  shall  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting- 
life."     In  the  early  preachers  of  the  Secession  there  was 
a  careful  avoidance  of  extreme  statements  trenching  on 
he  Arminian  view,  "  that  God  had  destined  Christ  for  a 
Saviour  to  all  men  alike."     In  1754,  the  General  Associate 
Thomas          Synod    passed     an    "Act   against  Arminian 
errors,"  certain  parts  of  which  relating  to  the 
atonement  were  objected  to  by  Thomas  Mair, 
and  after  a  long  process  he  was  deposed  from  the  ministry 
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in  consequence  of  his  divergence  from  the  orthodox  lines 
of  the  Seceders. 

2.  After  the  Union  in  1820,  the  Synod  issued  a  "Sum 
mary  of  Principles,"  in  which,  under  the  doctrine  of 
redemption,  the  Son  of  God  is  called  "the  surety  of  His 
people,"  and  the  Marrow  controversy  is  referred  to.  So 
also  in  the  "  Testimony  "  published  in  1828,  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement  stated  is,  that  "  Christ  died  for  the  elect  to 
secure  their  redemption,"  so  far  as  the  purpose  of  God  and 
His  own  intention  are  concerned,  but  that  that  death  has 
also  a  relation  to  mankind  sinners,  being"  suitable  to  all, 
and  sufficient  to  the  salvation  of  all.  During  the  first  ten 
years  of  this  century  the  Presbytery  of  Perth 
Kinkeif  an(^  tne  General  Associate  Synod  were  almost 
continuously  dealing  with  the  Rev.  Robert  Imrie 
of  Kinkell,  for  heretical  tendencies  levelled  at  all  points  of 
doctrine,  till  his  deposition.  He  ministered  afterwards 
to  a  congregation  in  Auchterarder  till  his  death,  when 
the  congregation  joined  the  Associate  Synod,  and  had  for 
their  minister  the  Rev.  William  Pringle  (after 
wards  Dr.  Pringle).  In  1828  a  charge  of  heresy 
was  made  against  Mr.  Pringle  on  account  of  his  preaching 
a  sermon  on  the  death  of  Christ,  and  alleging  that  Christ 
died  for  all  men,  and  that  this  was  the  foundation  for  the 
universal  call  of  the  gospel.  The  Synod  in  1830,  before 
whom  the  case  came,  dismissed  "  the  libel  as  groundless, 
Mr.  Pringle  having  taught  no  doctrine  inconsistent  with 
the  standards  of  our  Church."  But  at  the  same  time  the 
Synod  issued  an  admonition  "  as  to  the  mode  of  treating 
the  subject  of  the  extent  of  the  atonement."  This  admoni 
tion  noticed  "  the  speculations  prevalent  in  some  quarters 
at  present  respecting  the  extent  of  the  atonement  by  the 
death  of  Christ,"  and  urged  ministers  to  a  rigid  adher 
ence  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Standards  on  that  subject. 
Ministers  and  preachers  were  warned  against  "  introducing 
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discussions  in  their  ministrations,  or  employing  language 
that  may  seem  to  oppose  the  doctrine  of 
.  Particular  redemption,  or  that  Christ  in  making 
His  atonement  for  sin  was  substituted  in  the 

room  of  the  elect  only."     The  close  of  the  admonition 

tion  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Whereas  the  gospel  call  as  addressed  by  God  to  sinners  of  man 
kind  as  such,  founded  on  the  all-sufficient  virtue  of  the  death  of 
Christ  for  the  salvation  of  guilty  men  without  exception, — on  God's 
gift  of  His  Son  that  whosoever  believeth  on  Him  might  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life,  and  on  His  command  to  all  to  whom  it 
comes  to  believe  in  the  name  of  His  Son  whom  He  hath  sent, — is  also 
clearly  taught  in  our  Standards  ;  the  Synod  recommend  it  to  minis 
ters  and  preachers  to  use  increasing  earnestness  in  urging  their 
hearers  to  repent  and  believe  the  gospel,  and  in  pointing  out  the 
criminality  as  well  as  the  danger  of  the  unbelief  that  neglects  the 
great  salvation  ;  and  while  they  do  so,  that  they  be  careful  to  stir  up 
those  who  profess  to  be  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  to  adorn  the 
doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour,  by  the  humility  of  their  spirits  and 
by  the  holiness  of  their  lives." 

3.  The    "speculations"   which    the    Synod   pointed  at 
were  those  of  John  Macleod  Campbell,  minister 

Dr.  Macleod       .     .  .   /       -    _, 

Campbell's  of  the  parish  of  Row,  who  was  proceeded 
Opinions.  against  by  his  Presbytery  of  Dumbarton,  by 
order  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  1830,  because  "  the  doctrines  imputed  to  him  have 
been  condemned  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1720,  and 
are  directly  opposed  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Standards 
of  this  Church."  Dr.  Macleod  Campbell's  doctrine  of 
universal  pardon  was  not  the  same  as  that  of  "  the 
Marrow,"  which  was  on  its  trial  and  was  condemned  in 
1720;  though  it  might  be  said  that  the  theory  of  the 
atonement  he  evolved  was  a  recoil  from  the  exclusive 
doctrine  of  atonement  for  the  elect  only,  and  with  no 
love  in  it  to  mankind  sinners.  The  Row  heresy,  the 
Voluntary  Controversy,  the  Revivals  at  Kilsyth  and 
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elsewhere,  shook  the  air  of  the  time.  To  show  how 
Rev:val  widely  extended  was  the  revival,  not  fewer 
than  eight  Presbyteries  reported  to  the  Synod 
in  1840  the  blessed  stirrings  of  new  life  within  their 
borders.  It  came  with  a  sympathetic  touch  to  not  a 
few  divinity  students,  preachers,  and  ministers.  Among 
others,  there  was  a  preacher  of  the  name  of  James 
Morison,  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Morison,  Bathgate,  who 
was  quickened  by  the  spiritual  forces  that  were  abroad. 
He  had  left  the  Hall  full  of  learning  and  zeal,  and  his 
furniture  of  gifts  and  graces  was  sublimated  by  the 
evangelistic  spirit  resting  on  him. 

4.  In  the  floodtide  of  revival  zeal  Mr.  Morison  had 
spoken  and  printed  opinions  widely  away  from  the 
traditional  theology,  and  his  treatises  and  tracts  had  a 
large  circulation.  One  of  these  bore  the  title,  The 
Question,  What  blust  I  do  to  be  Saved?  answered  by 
Philanthropes.  Mr.  Morison  received  a  call  to  a  con 
gregation  in  Kilmarnock,  and  the  Presbytery  of  Kilmar- 
nock,  regarding  the  tract  referred  to  as  at  variance  with 
he  Church  Standards,  declined  to  give  ordination  to 
him  till  he  had  given  explanations  of  objectionable 
phrases  in  it,  and  promised  to  suppress  its  further 
circulation.  After  his  ordination  the  sale  of  the  tract 
continued  unchecked,  and  the  style  of  Mr.  Morison's 
teaching  being  of  the  same  sort  as  before,  he  was 
arraigned  for  violation  of  his  promise  and  for  error  of 
doctrine,  or  the  twofold  charge  of  heresy  and  disin- 
genuousness.  The  Presbytery  tried  him,  and 
Moriso™65  found  him  guilty  on  both  counts  of  the  libel, 
suspended.  and)  in  March  jg^  suspended  him  from 

office.  He  made  his  appeal  to  the  Synod,  and  stood 
before  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  Church  at  the  meeting 
in  Glasgow  in  June,  the  trial  stretching  over  eleven  days 
and  ending  with  a  decision  confirming  the  sentence  of 
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the  lower  Court.  The  primary  charge  of  erroneousness 
of  doctrine  embraced  eight  points,  of  which  the  first  was 
"  that  the  object  of  saving  faith  to  any  person  was  that 
Christ  made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  that  person,  as 
He  made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and 
that  the  seeing  of  this  statement  to  be  true  was  in  itself 
saving  faith."  The  domainof  faith  was  therefore  narrowed, 
and  the  element  of  trust  and  confidence  was  shut  out 
from  it ;  and  as  it  took  for  granted  the  previous  salvation 
of  the  person  believing,  it  was  virtually  the  same  as 
universal  pardon.  Mr.  Morison's  theory  was  that  Christ 
in  making  atonement  sustained  no  special  relationship  to 
any  portion  of  the  human  family,  but  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  any  sinner  of  mankind  ;  His  atonement  doing 
for  all  whatever  it  did  for  any,  opening  the  door  of  mercy 
and  rendering  it  consistent  with  the  righteous  character  of 
God  to  forgive  the  guilty.  The  other  seven  charges  made 
against  Mr.  Morison  by  the  Synod  were  :  That  he  held, 
"  That  all  men  are  able  of  themselves  to  believe  the  gospel 
unto  salvation ;  that  no  person  ought  to  be  directed  to  pray 
for  grace  to  help  him  to  believe  ;  that  repentance  meant 
Char  es  on^  a  change  of  mind,  but  not  godly  sorrow 
aeainst  for  sin  ;  that  justification  was  not  pardon,  but 

'on'  that  it  is  implied  in  pardon  ;  that  election 
comes  in  the  order  of  nature  after  the  purpose  of  atone 
ment  ;  that  there  were  in  Mr.  Morison's  publications 
many  expressions,  unscriptural,  unwarrantable,  and  cal 
culated  to  depreciate  the  atonement ;  and,  that  men  could 
not  be  deserving  of  the  punishment  of  eternal  death  on 
account  of  Adam's  first  sin."  The  central  dogmas  of  Mr. 
Morison's  system  were  connected  with  the  atonement, 
man's  ability  to  believe  the  gospel,  the  position  of  election 
in  relation  to  the  atonement,  and  the  consequences  of 
original  sin. 

5.  Mr.  Morison  disregarded  the  sentence  of  suspension 
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passed  upon  him,  and  he  was  declared  to  be  no  longer  in 
connection  with  the  Secession  Church.1  In  1842,  his  father, 
the  Rev.  Robert  Morison  of  Bathgate,  already  named, 
having  adopted  his  son's  views,  was  severed  from  his 
ministry.  The  Rev.  Robert  Walker  of  Comrie,  who  had 
been  suspended  by  the  Presbytery  of  Perth  for  holding- 
views  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Morison,  appeared  at 
the  same  Synod,  and  on  affirming  his  belief 
Moriaon,  A.  m  tne  certain  salvation  of  the  elect  by  the 
Rutherford,  atonement,  because  it  has  a  special  relation  to 
Guthrie  them,  he  was  restored  to  his  office.  In  1843, 
the  Revs-  A-  c-  Rutherford  of  Falkirk,  and 
John  Guthrie  of  Kendal,  were  cut  off  for 
holding  doctrine  subversive  of  the  special  or  limited 
reference  of  the  atonement.  The  Synod  drew  up  a 
Statement  of  Principles  "  in  the  line  of  its  decision  on  the 
atonement,  and  afterwards  a  "  Statement  of  Doctrinal 
Errors"  which  it  condemned.  In  the  same  year  inquiries 
were  made  regarding  the  orthodoxy  of  two  professors, 
Drs.  Brown  and  Balmer,  which  issued  in  a  satisfactory 
deliverance.  But  the  agitation  did  not  subside  ;  the 

1  "  He  speedily  developed  his  views  into  greater  consistency  by 
excluding  from  them  the  Calvinistic  elements  which  had  been 
struggling  with  other  tendencies,  and  became  the  founder  of  a 
religious  body  which,  with  something  of  a  Pelagian  tinge  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  Evangelical  colouring  on  the  other,  holds  the  usual 
doctrines  of  Arminianism." — Principal  Cairns'  Life  of  Dr.  John 
Brown,  1860,  p.  226.  The  Evangelical  Union,  of  which  Mr. 
Morison  was  the  founder,  now  consists  of  about  ninety  congrega 
tions.  It  was  made  up  of  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  nine 
students  of  the  latter  body  being  expelled  from  the  Independent 
Hall  in  1844  for  holding  the  new  views,  and  nine  Independent 
Churches,  with  some  Relief  and  Free  Church  ministers,  adhering  to 
the  same  views,  in  1845.  The  Rev.  James  Morison  is  a  D.D.  of 
Glasgow,  and  Principal  of  the  Evangelical  Union  Theological  Hall, 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  great  ability  and  learning  of  his  writings. 
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ground-swell  succeeded  the  storm.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew 
Marshall  of  Kirkintilloch  had  published  a 
work  entitled  The  Death  of  Christ  the  Rc- 


impeached  by  dcwbtioii  of  His  People,  in  which  he  favoured 

Dr.  Marshall.     ,      *  J.        -  r    , 

the  general  reference  of  the  atonement  ;  but 
in  1844  he  retracted  that  view  in  a  work  called  The 
Catholic  Doctrine  of  Redemption  Vindicated,  and  in  the 
appendix  he  made  strong  insinuations  against  the  two 
professors  of  divinity  and  others.  The  two  professors 
brought  a  complaint  of  this  to  the  Synod,  and  Dr. 
Marshall  disclaimed  any  intention  of  bringing  charges 
against  them,  and  offered  to  suppress  the  appendix. 
Meantime  he  permitted  the  sale  to  go  on,  and,  both 
by  letters  in  a  magazine  and  by  a  new  work,  inveighed 
in  strong  language  against  Drs.  Brown  and  Balmer. 
The  death  of  Dr.  Balmer  while  the  strife  was  proceed 
ing,  threw  the  whole  brunt  of  battle  upon  Dr.  Brown, 
who,  having  asked  advice  of  his  Presbytery,  petitioned 
the  Synod  for  protection.  The  Synod  in  May  1845  ex' 
pressed  confidence  in  Dr.  Brown's  orthodoxy,  and  ad 
monished  Dr.  Marshall,  who,  having  hinted  an  intention 
of  proceeding  against  Dr.  Brown  by  formal  libel,  had  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so  at  a  special  meeting  on  the  2ist  of 
Dr  Br  v  Juty'  ^he  l*bel  was  produced  bearing  the 
libelled  and  names  of  Dr.  Marshall  and  Dr.  Hay  of  Kin- 
acquitted.  ross^  containing  five  counts  charging  Dr. 
Brown  (i)  with  denying  the  immutability  of  the  Divine 
decrees  ;  (2)  with  denial  of  original  sin  ;  (3)  with  error 
regarding  the  extent  of  the  atonement  ;  (4)  with  error 
regarding  the  necessity  of  Divine  appointment  to  make 
the  atonement  sufficient  ;  (5)  with  teaching  that  Christ  in 
His  death  was  the  Substitute  of  all  men.  Dr.  Brown  was 
acquitted  of  error  on  all  these  points,  and  went  back  to 
his  chair  surrounded  with  the  increasing  affection  of  his 
friends  and  the  confidence  of  those  who  had  differed  from 
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him.  Thus  ended  the  Atonement  Controversy  which 
had  agitated  the  Church  for  five  years,  and  had  been 
attended  unhappily  with  the  loss  of  several  excellent 
ministers,  but  with  the  gain  of  bringing  out  more  clearly 
than  ever  the  oneness  of  sentiment  that  has  prevailed 
from  the  origin  of  the  Secession  and  downwards  regarding 
the  special  and  general  aspects  of  the  atonement.1 

1  Full  details  of  this  period  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Cairns'  Life  oj 
Dr.  Brown;  and  in  the  History  of  the  Atonement  Controversy  in 
connection  with  the  Secession  Church  from  its  Origin  to  the  Present 
Time.  By  Rev.  Andrew  Robertson,  Stow.  Edinburgh  :  Oliphant  & 
Sons,  1846. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  VOLUNTARY  CONTROVERSY. 

I.  VOLUNTARYISM  is  a  term  which  has  been  used  to 
denote  the  doctrine  or  principle  opposed  to  Civil  Estab 
lishment  of  Religion.  It  came  to  be  employed  during 
the  second  quarter  of  the  present  century.  It  was 
designed  to  mark  the  nature  of  religion,  including  sup 
port  of  the  gospel,  as  willing  or  voluntary,  rendered  only 
in  faith  and  obedience  to  Divine  law,  and  not  subject  to 
magisterial  arrangement.  The  principles  of  Voluntaryism 
are  not  new,  though  the  phrase  is  modern.  They  are  as 
old  as  Christianity  and  the  Church.  Voluntaryism  may 
be  called  the  Reformation  of  the  Nineteenth  '  entury, 
applying  the  principles  of  Scripture,  reason,  and  equity 
to  the  correction  of  false  policy  in  Church  and  State. 

The  Voluntary  Controversy  is  usually  dated  from 
1829.  Its  elements  had  long  been  gathering,  but  the 
public  mind  was  now  highly  electric  through  the 
discussions  on  Catholic  Emancipation.  The  powerful 
writers  of  an  earlier  period,  Hutchison,  Graham,  Allan, 
and  others,  had  leavened  the  higher  thought  and 
popularized  the  main  ideas  of  the  question.  William 
M 'Gavin,  author  of  The  Protestant,  had 
also  recently  vigorously  assailed  the  Estab 
lishment  principle  in  a  series  of  letters,  and  notably 
Ballantyne  of  Stonehaven  had,  in  1824,  published  his 
Comparison  of  Established  and  Dissenting  CJiurchcs, 
which  he  revised  and  enlarged  in  1830,  the  year  of  his 
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death.  Although  his  work  was  at  first  little  known,  he 
may  be  called  the  pioneer  of  the  controversy.  His 
treatise  is  one  of  singular  merit,  full  of  practical  views, 
and  places  the  contrast  of  the  two  systems,  Established 
and  Voluntary,  in  striking  lights. 

2.  At   the   request   of  "the   Glasgow   Association  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  in  connection  with  the  United 
Secession  Church,"  Andrew    Marshall,    minister   of  the 

United  Secession  Church,  Kirkintilloch,  after- 
Colftrovlrly!  wards  known  as  Dr.  Marshall,  preached  a 

sermon  on  Psalm  Ixxiv.  20,  on  the  evening 
of  Thursday,  Qth  April  1829.  It  was  to  the  times, 
and  struck  at  the  vitals  of  the  system  of  civil  establish 
ments  of  religion.  The  text  suggested  the  duty  of 
sending  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  ;  and  the  preacher 
asked,  "  Shall  we  repair  to  our  unenlightened  brethren  with 
the  imposing  apparatus  of  a  religious  establishment?" 
This  question  he  answered  in  ten  negatives,  handled 
with  marked  power,  in  which  he  proved  that  religious 
establishments  are  unscriptural,  unjust,  and  unnecessary. 
The  sermon  was  given  to  the  public  under  the  title, 
Ecclesiastical  Establishments  Considered.  The  effect 
was  immediate  and  powerful.  The  first  gun  of  the  battle 
was  recognised  ;  and  the  friends  of  the  Establishment, 
surprised  by  the  assault,  felt  it  necessary  to  meet  it 
without  delay. 

3.  This  was  first  done  in  the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh 
Christian  Instructor  by  anonymous  hands  ;  but  soon  the 
ablest  pens  on  both  sides  of  the  question  were  at  work. 
Mr.   Marshall  replied   to  his  critics  in   a   letter  to    Dr. 

Thomson,  of  St.  George's,  Edinburgh,  then 
son  Defender  editor  of  the  Instructor,  and  leader  of  the 


ish"  Evangelicals  of  the  Assembly.  In  this  reply 
he  dealt,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  MacGavin, 
with  the  arguments  adduced  from  Scripture  by  his 
opponents,  although  Scripture  had  been  practically 
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surrendered  by  the  most  eminent  defenders  of  Establish 
ment,  showing  that  the  kingly  and  prophetical  offices 
of  Christ  under  the  theocracy  were  typical  of  His 
relations  to  the  Church,  and  did  not  imply  the  duty 
of  earthly  rulers  in  regard  to  it  :  the  view  set 
forth  by  John  Glas  a  century  before.  To  this  a  reply 
was  given;  and  Mr.  Marshall,  in  1831,  published  an 
elaborate  treatise,  entitled  Ecclesiastical  Establishments 
farther  Considered,  examining  the  arguments  of  his 
critics  with  keen,  incisive  force,  dealing  fully  with 
scriptural  principles,  and  exposing  the  fallacies  of  Paley, 
Burke,  Chalmers,  and  others.  Still  later,  Mr.  Marshall 
issued  an  able  Reply  to  Dr.  John  Inglis1 
Vindication  of  Ecclesiastical  Establishments, 
in  which  the  author  makes  frequent  reference  to  Ballan- 
tyne  and  Marshall.  The  reply  consisted  of  eight  letters 
traversing  a  wide  field,  two  being  devoted  to  the  claim 
of  "  Church  Property,"  which  he  rejects,  and  the  mode  of 
supporting  religion  in  Established  Churches,  which  is 
condemned  as  anti scriptural,  unjust,  and  doing  violence 
to  conscience. 

4.  The  controversy  now  became  fervid,  and  spread 
from  the  chief  centres  into  all  localities,  drawing  all 
classes  into  its  discussion.  The  pulpit  furnished  exposi 
tions  of  scriptural  principles,  the  lecture-room  and  the 
platform  echoed  with  advocacy  and  counter- 
advocacy,  and  the  press  teemed  with  the 
literature  of  pamphlets  and  speeches,  and  newspaper 
columns  attested  the  public  interest.  The  agitation  of 
Reform  hardly  affected  its  progress.  Voluntary  Church 
Associations  and  Church  Associations  sprang  up  through 
out  the  country,  under  the  conduct  of  ministers  and 
laymen  of  the  several  Churches.  Not  the  least  interesting- 
feature  of  the  intellectual  warfare  was  the  share  taken  in 
it  by  the  religious  laity,  including  many  of  the  most  in 
telligent  of  the  unenfranchised  working  community.  It 
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is  only  possible  to  suggest  the  main  lines  of  debate. 
CHURCHMEN  contended  (i)  that  it  is  the  duty 
Cheurch°men.  of  Governments  to  seek  the  good  of  society, 
which  can  best  be  secured  by  religion  ; 
(2)  that  Establishments  are  a  homage  to  Christ ;  (3) 
that  civil  endowments  are  the  best  guarantee  for  minis 
terial  support  and  independence  ;  (4)  that  State  control 
is  needed  to  correct  ecclesiastical  abuse  ;  (5)  that  State 
Churches  are  necessary  for  the  poor ;  (6)  that  they  give 
a  national  character  to  religion  ;  (7)  that  Patronage 
preserves  the  peace  of  congregations,  and  gives  minis 
terial  appointments  to  the  wisest  judges  ;  (8)  that  State 
Presbyterianism  prevents  the  restoration  of  Popery  ; 
(9)  that  an  Established  Church  is  more  tolerant  than 
Dissent  ;  (10)  that  it  costs  nothing  to  the  country, 
having  property  of  its  own;  (11)  that  its  influence  is 
needed  by  the  State  ;  (12)  that  the  higher  powers,  being 
ordained  of  God,  have  authority  in  religion;  (13)  that 
kings  are  promised  as  nursing  fathers  to  the  Church  ; 
and  such-like  arguments. 

5.  VOLUNTARIES  replied  that  these  views  were  founded 
in  error,  and  were  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  revelation, 
reason,  and  equity.  They  held  that  the  Church  of  Christ 
is  the  institution  of  Christ,  independent  and  sufficient  for 
itself  under  His  law.  They  denied  that  it  is 
vSttouriL  competent  for  Governments  to  interfere  with 
spiritual  affairs.  Religion  has  its  own  laws, 
its  ways  of  growth  are  wholly  spiritual,  and  society  can 
only  be  imbued  by  it  in  accordance  with  these,  and  not 
by  measures  and  instruments  of  authority  foreign  to  its 
nature,  which  rejects  force,  (i)  Governments  must  seek 
the  good  of  society  only  in  the  way  which  is  lawful  to 
them  ;  but  it  is  not  lawful  to  them  to  use  their  agency  or 
sanctions  in  matters  of  faith  and  conscience,  which  belong 
alone  to  God.  (2)  It  is  no  homage  to  Christ,  but  the 
opposite,  to  establish  His  Church  by  human  law,  if,  as 
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Scripture  shows,  He  has  appointed  otherwise.  (3)  As  to 
its  support,  Christ  has  ordained  that  he  who  is  taught  in 
the  Word  should  communicate  to  him  that  teacheth  in 
all  good  things,  and  that  they  who  preach  the  gospel 
should  live  of  the  gospel.  State  endowments  frustrate 
this  law.  As  to  ministerial  independence,  it  is  not  true 
that  State-supported  ministers  are  more  faithful  than 
those  dependent  on  the  flock  or  the  Church  ;  neither  is  it 
reasonable  to  think  it  so.  The  relation  of  pastor  and 
people  where  scripturally  formed  and  maintained  is  a 
bond  of  faith  and  mutual  love  and  trust,  under  Christ's 
law,  the  best  security  for  mutual  faithfulness.  (4)  State 
control  has  its  proper  use  in  preserving  public  peace 
and  safety,  and  shielding  the  rights  and  liberties  of  all 
citizens  ;  but  spiritual  errors  and  abuses  need  another 
authority,  that  which  alone  controls  the  conscience  and 
heart.  (5)  To  maintain  Established  Churches  for  the 
sake  of  the  poor,  even  if  they  were  a  lawful  form  of 
Christianity,  cannot  be  necessary,  since  Christ's  ordin 
ances  make  full  provision  for  all  wants,  the  strong  sup 
porting  the  weak.  Such  Churches  have  been  fully  as 
much  a  resort  of  the  rich  as  of  the  poor,  and  multitudes 
of  the  best  and  humblest  Christians  have  always  pre 
ferred  the  Church  where  they  enjoy  the  sense  of  gospel 
liberty  and  fellowship  to  a  state  of  ecclesiastical  depend 
ence  in  State-paid  Churches.  (6)  Such  Churches,  though 
called  national,  can  only  give  an  artificial  and  political 
nationality  to  religion,  which  is  made  really  national  in 
any  spiritual  sense  only  by  securing  the  conscience  of  the 
people,  and  this  it  does  by  its  appeal,  not  to  the  statute- 
book  of  men,  but  to  the  law  of  the  Word.  (7)  Patronage 
usurps  the  right  of  the  Christian  flock,  and  is  an  invention 
of  human  policy  to  obtain  power  in  the  Church  of  Christ 
without  spiritual  qualification,  or  to  gain  worldly  rights  or 
emolument.  The  patron  is  not  a  better  judge  of  pastoral 
merit  than  the  humblest  Church  member  ;  and  if  congre- 
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gations  err  or  differ  in  the  exercise  of  their  liberty, 
no  less  do  those  who  seek  to  act  for  them  as  patrons. 
Nothing  has  ever  been  more  divisive  than  patronage, 
while  popular  election  tends  to  forbearance  and  harmony 
by  appealing  to  the  sense  of  equity  and  the  law  of  Christ. 
(8)  To  establish  Protestantism  in  order  to  prevent  the 
restoration  of  Popery  is  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come, — 
while  good  does  not  come.  Popery  will  only  cease  to 
strive  for  civil  influence  or  public  money  when  the 
principle  of  religious  equality  is  fully  established  by 
the  abolition  of  all  ecclesiastical  endowments,  grants,  or 
State  favours  to  denominations.  (9)  The  alleged  superior 
toleration  of  Established  Churches  is  not  confirmed  by 
history.  They  have  freely  invoked  the  civil  and  persecut 
ing  arm  against  Dissent.  They  have  at  various  times 
shown  much  indifference,  not  to  say  favour,  to  error  or 
heresy  in  their  midst.  Existing  State  Churches  profess 
much  breadth  at  the  expense  of  the  statute  which 
establishes  the  creed.  The  question  remains,  What  is 
the  law  of  Christ  ?  The  true  Church  will  seek  to  be 
neither  more  tolerant  nor  restrictive  in  its  discipline  than 
that  law  dictates.  (10)  To  say  that  the  Established  Church 
costs  nothing  is  refuted  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  the 
history  of  annuity  taxes,  ecclesiastical  assessments,  Church 
rates,  Parliamentary  grants  for  stipends  and  buildings, 
not  to  speak  of  stipends  and  communion  elements 
drawn  from  teinds  and  glebes.  It  is  admitted  by  all 
competent  jurists  that  the  teinds  belong  to  the  nation. 
They  are  not  the  property  of  any  clergy  or  Church.  They 
have  their  growth  and  market  price  solely  from  legislation, 
as  it  deals  in  successive  changes  of  society  with  early 
allocations  and  the  nucleus  of  private  donations  not  now 
to  be  traced,  setting  aside  a  portion  of  the  land's  value  or 
fruits  for  Church  purposes.  They  are  applied  to  these 
solely  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  which  may  at  will 
cease  so  to  apply  them,  and  resolve  to  disendow  the  State 
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Churches,  when  the  property  thus  released  will  fall  to  be 
otherwise  destined,  with  due  regard  to  personal  interests 
affected  by  the  change,  (u)  It  is  true  that  the  State 
needs  religion  for  its  well-being^but  it  can  have  it  only 
on  its  own  conditions.  The  Church  will  be  a  blessing 
to  the  State,  not  by  being  legislatively  allied  to  it,  but 
by  its  practical  influence  on  the  life  of  its  members  in 
all  stations  and  offices.  (12)  The  higher  powers  are 
ordained  of  God,  and  every  soul  is  to  be  subject  to  them 
in  lawful  things.  This  does  not  mean  that  these  powers 
are  ordained  of  God  to  establish  the  Church,  or  that 
there  is  no  limit  to  civil  obedience.  "We  must  obey  God 
rather  than  men."  Subjection  is  only  "  in  the  Lord,'"' 
whether  in  the  State  or  in  the  family.  (13)  Kings  are 
nursing  fathers  and  their  queens  nursing  mothers,  not  by 
assumption  of  authority  in  religion,  but  by  the  exercise  of 
righteous  rule,  and  the  benefit  of  their  personal  example 
and  influence,  like  the  humblest  member  of  the  Church. 
This  "  royal  milk,"  one  has  said,  is  summed  up  by  Paul 
as  "liberty"  founded  in  the  law  of  equity  "to  lead  a  quiet 
and  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and  honesty,"  and  by 
Isaiah  in  that  comfortable  promise,  "  I  will  make  thy 
officers  peace,  and  thine  exactors  righteousness." 

6.  It  would  be  impossible  to  name  the  able  men  on  both 
sides  who  took  effective  part  in  the  controversy.  Each 
locality  had  its  trusted  champions.  The  Establishment 
brought  into  the  field  its  chief  ecclesiastics,  Moderate  and 
Evangelical,  including  those  who  happily  sur- 
uSSs?  vived  to  march  in  l843  to  Tanfield  Hall,  whose 
names  are  familiar  to  Scotland.  In  the  ranks 
of  Voluntaryism  were  to  be  found  the  representatives 
of  Scottish  Dissent  in  every  district.  Eminent  among 
non-Presbyterians  who  came  to  the  front  with  their 
most  honoured  ministers  was  Dr.  Ralph  Wardlaw.  Dr. 
Dick  of  the  Secession  had  only  girded  on  his  arms  when 
he  was  called  to  his  rest.  Dr.  James  Peddie,  wrho,  like 
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Dr.  Dick,  had  served  nobly  in  earlier  fields,  was  spared 
through  the  controversy.  It  was  to  younger  men  that 
the  active  warfare  fell,  including  the  theological  professors 
from  the  days  of  Dr.  Dick  to  those  of  Dr.  John  Brown 
and  Dr.  James  Harper.  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  as 
centres  of  great  circles,  necessarily  mustered  strong  in 
chiefs.  Dr.  Andrew  Marshall,  Dr.  John  Brown,  Dr.  John 
Ritchie,  Dr.  Hugh  Heugh,  Dr.  David  King,  Dr.  William 
Anderson,  with  Dr.  David  Young  at  the  centre  of 
Scotland,  a  tower  of  strength,  formed  a  host  fit  for  all 
service  of  speech  and  pen.  These  were  associated  with  a 
band  of  worthies,  ministers  and  laymen,  who  have  left 
their  honourable  records  throughout  the  Church.  The 
eulogy  of  the  historians  of  the  Secession  and  Relief  on 
those  who  were  prominent  in  the  controversy  needs  little 
addition.  The  names  still  fresh  after  sixty  years  are 
doubtless  those  most  characteristic  of  the  time.  For 
intellectual  treatment  of  the  question,  and  moral  authority 
as  writers,  the  deepest  stamp  and  widest  name  beyond 
Scotland  have  been  left  by  Dr.  Andrew  Marshall,  Dr. 
Ralph  Wardlaw,  Dr.  John  Brown,  Dr.  David  Young,  and 
Mr.  Andrew  Coventry  Dick,  advocate. 

7.  The  seed  sown  in  these  discussions  bore  its  fruit  in 
all  sections  of  the  Church.  The  principles  of  Voluntaryism 
were  widely  accepted,  and  moulded  public  opinion.  As 
a  result  of  their  influence,  the  Secession  Synod  strongly 
opposed  the  schemes  of  the  Established  Church  for 
Church  extension  and  additional  endowments,  by 
petition,  deputation,  and  public  appeal.  It  powerfully 
aided  Dr.  Adam  Thomson  in  his  successful  struggle  to 
abolish  the  monopoly  of  the  king's  printers  in  the  issue 
of  the  Holy  Bible.  In  the  discussions  on 

Results.  .... 

national  education  it  took  a  leading  part, 
contending  for  the  restricting  of  State  action  to  secular 
education,  and  for  the  reserving  of  religious  instruction 
to  the  parent  and  the  Church,  to  whom  the  responsibility 
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and  qualifications  belong.  It  opposed  the  claims  of  the 
Established  Church  as  guardians  of  the  poor.  It  petitioned 
Parliament  against  grants  of  public  money  for  extending 
the  Church  of  England,  as  well  as  for  Colonial  grants,  and 
the  grant  to  the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth. 

The  discussions  of  the  "  Ten  Years'  Conflict,"  and  the 
legal  decisions  of  the  period,  brought  the  practical  work 
ing  of  Establishment  and  the  question  of  the  magistrate's 
power  broadly  before  the  country  ;  and  the  Free  Church, 
formed  in  1843  by  the  pressure  of  questions  of  principle, 
was  animated  by  the  life  of  practical  Voluntaryism,  while 
adhering  to  a  theory  of  Establishment.  Voluntaryism  was 
now  seriously  regarded  by  politicians. 

8.  The  Union  of  1847  opened  a  new  chapter  of  energy 
and  usefulness  in  the  United  Church,  which  showed  the 
Voluntary  principle  at  work  on  an  extending  scale. 
Its  constitutional  documents  incorporate  the  essentials  of 
Voluntaryism.  It  has  sought  to  influence  just  legislation, 
and  vindicate  the  rights  of  conscience  before 
Vo?untary°ism  tne  ^aw-  ^  nas  seen  tne  triumph  of  principles 
for  which  it  has  striven,  in  the  Disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church  and  the  abolition  of  various  sectarian 
tests  in  universities  and  public  school  systems,  while 
it  seeks  their  more  perfect  application.  In  1873  it 
appointed  a  Standing  Committee  on  Disestablishment. 
In  1874  a  special  meeting  of  Synod  was  held  on  the 
subject  of  the  Patronage  Bill  of  that  year,  which  was 
afterwards  passed  into  law.  It  proclaimed  that  this 
Church  "must  continue  to  testify  and  labour  in  all 
suitable  ways  for  the  Disestablishment  and  Disendow- 
ment  of  the  Established  Churches  of  this  land,  and  to 
look  and  pray  for  reunion  only  in  connection  with  this 
issue."  The  Synod  has  thus  and  otherwise  constantly 
upheld  the  principle  of  the  spirituality,  freedom,  and 
independence  of  Christ's  kingdom  as  essential  to  its 
life,  universal  extension,  and  prevalence. 
F 


CHAPTER   XI. 

UNION   OF  THE  SECESSION   AND  RELIEF  CHURCHES. 

1.  THE  moral  effect  of  the  union  of  the  two  branches 
of   the    Secession   in    1820  was  such   as  to  induce   the 
Relief  Synod  in  1821  to  record  their  expression  of  the 
desirableness  and  practicability  of  a  union  between  the 
United  Associate  Synod  and  themselves.     They  hoped 
the  time  would  not  be  far  off  when  differences  on  minor 
points   would   cease  to  be  a  ground  of  separation   and 
party   distinction.     No  step  was  then  taken  to  promote 
union,  but  the  two  Churches  desisted  from  controversy, 
and  cultivated  a  spirit  of  brotherhood.     Still  the  streams 
kept  to  their  old  channels ;  and  as  if  to  show  that  they 

did  not  anticipate  union  as  a  thing  in  the 
Divinity  Hall  ncar  distance,  the  Relief  Church  in  1823 
instituted,  resolved  to  institute  a  Divinity  Hall,  and  Dr. 

Thomson,  their  first  professor,  began  his 
duties  in  1824. 

2.  A    delegate    having    been    commissioned    by    the 
General     Assembly     of    the     Presbyterian    Church    in 
America  to  the  United  Associate  Synod   in  1835,  and 
from  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales 
at  the  same  time,   proposing  an  exchange  of  delegates 

.    with   the   same    Synod    for  the    purpose    of 

Dr.  M'Kelvie  n     .     .          _  .. 

Promoter  of    promoting  Christian  fellowship,  led  the   Rev. 
Union.  William   M'Kelvie    of  Balgedie    to    overture 

his  Synod  of  the  Secession  in  1834  to  take  steps  to  begin 
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and  maintain  friendly  intercourse  Avith  the  Synod  of  Relief 
as  a  sister  Church.  At  his  suggestion  the  Rev.  William 
Adair  Pettigrew  of  Dysart,  the  Rev.  D.  Gorrie  of 
Kettle,  and  Rev.  J.  Burnet  of  Cupar,  sent  up  an  overture 
to  the  Relief  Synod,  asking  "that  such  steps  be  taken  as 
may  lead  to  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  United  Seces 
sion  body  as  a  sister  Church,  with  a  view  ultimately  to  a 
Union."  Both  Synods  received  the  proposals  with  appro 
bation  of  the  object.  Dr.  Struthers,  the  historian  of  the 
Relief  Church,  stated  "that  the  measure  had  been  in 
contemplation  by  them  for  several  years,"  thus  showing 
that  the  Relief  Church  had  been  in  advance  of  the 
Secession  in  its  sentiment  on  the  subject. 

3.  The  young  minister  of  Balgedie,  the  prime  mover  in 
the  negotiations  for  Union,  had,  like  the  patriarch,  to  serve 
fourteen  years  for  the  object  of  his  ardent  affection.  The 
progress  was  slow,  each  of  the  two  Synods  moving  a  step 
at  a  time  according  as  their  constituents  touched  their 
motor  nerves  with  petitions,  memorials,  or  overtures. 
One  Synod  would  express  its  "  cordial  approbation  of  the 
object,  and  recommend  to  Presbyteries  and  sessions  to 
take  the  subject  into  deliberate  and  prayerful  considera 
tion  ;  "  and  the  other  would  give  a  sympathetic  response, 
and  urge  "  the  desirableness  of  ministers  and  members 

cultivating  ministerial   and    Christian    inter- 
Slow  Steps. 

course  with  ministers  and  members"  of  the 

other  Church.  Meanwhile,  the  great  scheme  of  Church 
Extension  and  Endowment  stirred  the  whole  people,  and 
ministers  of  Secession  and  Relief  Churches  often  found 
themselves  fighting  in  the  same  trenches  against  the 
common  foe.  Some  of  the  reports  which  came  up  to  the 
Synods  asked  for  immediate  union.  But  their  supporters 
were  too  sanguine,  inasmuch  as  neither  party  was  yet 
ripe.  A  sharp  discipline  awaited  each  of  the  negotiating 
Churches  before  they  were  brought  within  the  bond  of 
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the  covenant  which  made  them  one.     The  Secession  had 
its  fiery  trial  of  the  "  Atonement  Controversy,"  stretching 
over  five  years ;  and  the  Relief  had  to  defend 
bdtownTase.  its  famous  "  Campbeltown  Case,"  which  ex 
tended  over  three  years  and  a  half,  and  which 
originated  in  an  attempt  made  by  the   Rev.  J.  Smith, 
minister  of  Relief  Church,  Campbeltown,  to  transfer  his 
congregation  and  his  church  property  to  the  Established 
Church. 

4.  Joint-committees  having  been  appointed  by  the 
Synods,  began  to  survey  the  ecclesiastical  positions  of 
the  Church,  and  to  weigh  such  questions  as  Free  Com 
munion,  Covenanting,  and  the  general  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  Christ's  house.  A  Scheme  of  Union,  drawn 
up  by  Dr.  John  Brown  of  Broughton  Place,  was  submitted 
to  the  Synods  in  1840,  which,  after  getting  the  imprimatur 
of  the  Synods,  was  sent  down  for  consideration  to  sessions 
and  Presbyteries.  But  when  the  usual  Synod  meeting 
took  place,  the  great  doctrinal  controversy  within  the 
Secession  blocked  the  way  of  Union.  Then 
nSu  tion  came  the  great  event  of  the  period,  and  of  all 
periods,  when  the  Disruption  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  astonished  the  world  by  the  nobility  of  its 
self-sacrifice,  and  paved  the  way  by  which  legions  of 
future  auxiliaries  should  come  to  the  help  of  the  struggling 
Dissenters.  The  "Atonement  Controversy"  had  not  yet 
reached  its  acute  stage,  when,  as  in  1845,  Professor  Brown 
was  tried  by  libel.  But  it  seemed  to  the  friends  of  Union 
opportune  to  advance,  and  Dr.  Johnstone  of  Limekilns,  in 
1844,  moved  the  Presbytery  of  Dunfermline,  where  the 
steps  of  Union  were  first  taken,  to  petition  the  Synod  to 
endeavour  to  bring  the  negotiations  to  a 
speedy  and  favourable  termination,  and  the 
Synod  issued  a  series  of  resolutions  with  that 
end  in  view.  A  volume  of  Essays  on  Union  by  well-known 
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ministers  was  meanwhile  presented  by  John  Henderson 
of  Park  to  all  the  ministers  of  the  Secession 
and  Relief;  and  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
recently  formed,  exemplified  the  character 
and  spirit  of  true  Christian  union  in  such  an  impressive 
way  as  to  force  on  the  prior  question  of  a  Union  nearer 
home.  Steadily  the  tide  was  now  rising, 
rising. lde  though  the  motions  of  its  successive  waves,  as 
they  beat  with  a  plash  on  the  stony  beach, 
some  larger,  some  smaller,  gave  no  register  of  the  real 
progress  which  it  was  making.  Men  were  getting  old, 
and  impatient  of  the  delays  which  Church  courts 
demanded  and  interposed  in  order  to  complete  the  Union. 
At  length  the  articles  were  ready,  and  the  two  Synods, 
having  met  simultaneously  in  1846  to  adjust  all  necessary 
arrangements,  determined  that  the  consummation  should 
be  made  in  May  1847. 

5.  This  movement  for  Union  began  at  the  Centenary  of 
the  Secession ;  and  now  the  Synod  of  the  Secession,  which 
had  proposed  the  date  for  the  celebration  of  the  Union, 
had,  without  intending"  it,  fixed  upon  the  hundredth  year 
of  its  own  Flodden  field,  the  fatal  "  Breach."  On  the  loth 
of  May  1847  both  Synods  met  at  Edinburgh  to  execute 
their  own  proper  business,  and  set  their  houses  in  order. 
Bristo  Church  was  originally  selected,  as  being  the  mother 
The  Union  cnurcn  °f tne  Secession  in  Edinburgh,  and  as 
isth  May  '  the  historical  scene  of  the  "  Breach  "  and  the 
healing  thereof.  But  when  it  was  found  im 
possible  to  accommodate  the  thousands  that  sought  to  be 
present,  Tanfield  Hall,  where  the  first  Free 

1  an  field. 

Assembly  had  met,  was  secured  as  the  meet 
ing-place  of  the  Union,  and  the  date  fixed  was  Thursday, 
1 3th  May.  On  that  day  the  Secession  Synod  met  in 
Broughton  Place  Church,  the  Rev.  John  Newlands  (after 
wards  Dr,  Newlands),  Perth,  moderator ;  the  Relief  Synod 
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met  in  James'  Place  Church,  the  Rev.  W.  Auld,  Greenock, 
moderator.  Before  the  Secession  Synod  left  the  church, 
Dr.  John  Brown  offered  solemn  prayer,  the  Rev.  Alexander 
M'Naughton  of  Milngavie  engaging  in  the  same  exercise 
in  the  Relief  Synod.  The  ministers  and  elders  of  each 
Church  marched  in  processional  order  to  Tanfield  Hall, 

where  about  3000  persons  were  assembled, 
Gathering.  ^ie  centre  of  the  large  hall  being  reserved  for 

the  members  of  the  two  Synods,  and  the 
arrangements  of  the  ceremonial  being  such  that  the 
members  of  each  Synod  could  give  the  others  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship.  When  all  were  assembled,  the  Rev. 
William  Auld,  senior  moderator,  gave  out  Psalm  cxxxiii., 
which  was  sung  by  all  present  standing.  The  Rev.  David 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Crawford  read  over  the  last  minute  of 
proceedings  of  the  Relief  Synod,  and  the  Rev.  David 
Ronald  of  Saltcoats,  clerk  of  the  Secession  Synod,  read 
the  last  minute  of  that  Synod.  The  Basis  of  Union, 
which  had  been  previously  adopted  by  both  Synods,  was 

then  read  over  by  the  Rev.  D.  Crawford,  all  the 
observed7  members  of  both  Courts  standing.  Mr.  Auld 

then  said — "  As  the  Moderator  of  the  Relief 
Church,  I  hereby,  in  terms  of  the  resolution  of  that  Synod, 
which  has  been  read,  declare  that  the  Relief  Synod  is 
henceforth  one  with  the  Synod  of  the  Secession  Church, 
and  that  the  United  Synod  shall  be  held  identical  with 
the  Relief  Synod,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  all  its  authority, 
rights,  and  privileges."  A  similar  declaration  having  been 
made  by  Mr.  Newlands,  the  moderators  gave  to  each 
other  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  all  the  other  members  of  the  two  Synods,  the 

audience  also  exchanging  greetings  in  the  same 
Moderator "'  manncr-  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Auld,  the 

new  Synod  chose  as  its  first  moderator  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Kidston,  then  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age 
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and  fifty-eighth  of  his  ministry,  all  the  members  of  Court 
rising-  from  their  seats  as  he  took  the  chair.  He  read 
Psalm  cxxxii.,  constituted  the  Synod  with  prayer,  and  gave 
out  Psalm  cxlvii.  1-3,  after  which  the  Rev.  Edward  Dobbie 
of  Penpont  offered  up  prayer,  and  gave  out  Psalm  cxxii. 
6-9,  when  addresses  were  given  by  Professors  Lindsay 
and  Harper  before  the  United  Synod.  Prayer  was  offered 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hay  of  Kinross,  after  which  Psalm  Ix.  3-5 
was  sung,  and  special  thanks  conveyed  to  all  who  had 
conducted  the  arrangements,  and  to  Dr.  M'Kelvie  and 
Professor  M'Michael,  the  conveners  of  the  Committees  of 
the  two  Synods.  The  solemnities  were  concluded  with 
meetings  in  Tanfield  and  the  Music  Hall,  addressed  by 
John  Henderson,  Esq.  of  Park  ;  the  Rev.  Drs.  Struthers, 
Young,  King,  Bryce,  Anderson,  Somerville  ;  Mr.  J.  S. 
Taylor,  and  others. 

6.  The  number  of  congregations  entering  the  Union 
was  518,  of  which  400  belonged  to  the  Seces 
sion,  and  118  to  the  Relief  Church.  The 
Union  then  formed  was  not  one  of  convenience  but  of 
affection,  and  its  practical  issues,  along  the  whole  line  of 
church  life  and  work,  have,  after  an  experience  of  forty 
years,  proved  it  to  be  strength.  In  the  Basis  of  Union 
full  liberty  was  granted  to  act  on  conscientious  convictions 
regarding  Free  Communion,  and  the  clause  relating  to 
covenanting  was  omitted,  both  from  the  Basis  of  Union  and 
also  from  the  Summary  of  Principles,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  United  Church  in  1855.  There  was  not  much 
need  of  church  extension  at  the  period,  as  "the  noble 
exertions  of  the  Free  Church  had  added  largely  to  the 
places  of  worship  in  Scotland,  and  that  body  occupied 
the  field  in  which  churches  might  have  been  planted  by 
the  elder  denomination."  The  United  Church  went 
about  its  work,  uniting  the  smaller  congregations  where 
there  was  not  room  for  more  than  one,  liquidating  debt 
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on  church  property,  rebuilding  churches,  erecting  manses 
or  mission  stations,  strengthening  the  hands  of  evan 
gelistic  workers,  seeking  to  aid  the  cause  of  education  for 
the  people  by  public  schools,  or  to  free  the  chairs  of  the 
universities  from  religious  tests,  and  endeavouring  to 
build  up  a  godly  generation  by  Sabbath -school  training 
and  family  nurture,  and  promoting  the  cause  of  temper 
ance  and  all  that  ministers  to  human  welfare.  And  while 
unstinted  in  her  efforts  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  lapsed 
multitudes  at  home  and  the  heathen  abroad,  she  was 
ready,  according  to  her  power — yea,  and  beyond  her 
power — to  follow  the  outflowing  wave  of  emigration  to 
the  Colonies  with  ministers  and  preachers  of  the  Word. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

MISSIONS. 

IT  is  now  three  hundred  years  since,  in  1 588,  a  company 
was  formed  for  the  propagation  of  religion  among  the 
Indians;  and  in  1649  the  Long  Parliament  passed  an  Act 
"  for  promoting  and  propagating  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  New  England."  The  records  of  "  The  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge"  go  back  to  1698,  and 
those  of  "  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts"  to  1701.  "The  Baptist  Missionary 
Society"  dates  from  1792,  and  "  The  London  Missionary 
Society"  from  1795.  ^ut  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  Associate  Synod,  in  response  to  appeals  from  the  far 
West  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  begun 
to  send  out  missionaries  to  the  North  American  provinces, 
or  what  is  now  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  of  the  Synod  having  few  preachers  to  meet  the 

increasing  home  demands  of  the  time.  The 
Cimrch.°Dary  missionary  and  evangelistic  spirit  was  strong 

in  the  hearts  of  our  Church  Fathers,  and  it 
has  descended  as  a  heritage  to  their  successors.  A  great 
revival  of  religion  attended  the  footsteps  of  the  Four 
Brethren.  Disregarding  territorial  and  parochial  lines, 
they  were  assiduous  in  their  exertions  to  preach  the 
gospel  wherever  God's  providence  conducted  them.  And 
when  the  poverty  of  their  resources  of  supply  is  con 
sidered,  it  is  marvellous  to  think  how  soon  the  Associate 
89 
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Presbytery  had  representatives  in  England  and  Ireland, 
as  well  as  in  regions  beyond  the  seas.  Their  home  and 
foreign  mission  work  began  together,  the  same  wave  of 
spiritual  life  upholding  and  carrying  forward  both.  If  it 
•is  one  of  the  tests  of  a  living  Church  that  it  brings  the 
warmth  of  its  own  life  into  close  touch  with  the  world's 
death,  as  the  old  prophet  spread  his  living  frame  over  the 
dead  child,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  purchased 
to  herself  a  good  degree  and  great  boldness  in  the  faith 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  by  having  the  encomium  of 
Thessalonica  as  her  own — "  From  you  sounded  out  the 
word  of  the  Lord."  The  early  missionary  movements  of 
the  Church  began  at  a  time  when  the  facilities  for  travel 
were  few,  and  the  hardships  of  the  outfield  manifold. 
But  those  who  left  their  flocks  at  home  to  carry  the  gospel 
to  Pennsylvania  were  honoured  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
churches  that  were  stable,  and  that  became  constituents 
of  the  great  Presbyterian  family  of  America.  Upwards 
of  forty  missionaries  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  before  the 
cl  )se  of  the  century,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  hundred 
years  of  our  Church  history  the  number  must  have 
exceeded  two  hundred. 


I.  THE  WEST  INDIES,  JAMAICA,  TRINIDAD, 
AND  GRAND  CAYMAN. 

There  were  two  missionary  societies  formed  in  February 
796, — the  Edinburgh,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  called,  the 
Scottish  Missionary  Society,  and  the  Glasgow  Missionary 
Society, — both  catholic  in  their  basis  and  evangelical  in 
spirit.  The  Scottish  Society  had  had  missions  in  Tartary 
and  India,  John  Cooper  (afterwards  of  Fala),  a  minister 
of  the  Secession  in  1823,  having  gone  out  to 

Jamaica. 

Bombay  as  their  agent.      But  Jamaica   was 
latterly  their  only  field  of  labour.     In  1800  the  Society 
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sent  out  to  the  West  Indies  three  missionaries,  a 
minister,  and  two  catechists  ;  two  of  them  died  shortly 
after  their  arrival,  and  the  third  became  a  teacher. 
In  1824  the  Rev.  George  Blyth,  a  Secession  minister, 
and  formerly  a  missionary  in  Russia,  sailed  for  Jamaica, 
with  a  special  view  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
slaves l  on  the  estates  of  Hampden  and  Dundee, 
near  Falmouth.  In  subsequent  years  Mr.  Blyth  was 
followed  by  the  Revs.  James  Watson,  John  Cowan, 
Hope  M.  Waddell,  and  Warrand  Carlile.  Mr.  Blyth's 
labours  at  Hampden  were  fruitful  of  blessing.  The 
station  had  700  members,  nearly  all  of  whom  belonged  to 
the  Temperance  Society.  Other  stations  were  formed 
at  Port  Maria  and  Lucea  in  1827  ;  Cornwall,  1829  ; 
Carronhall  and  Green  Island,  1832  ;  Brownsville,  1843  '•> 
Rosehill,  1845.  All  the  missionaries  of  the  Scottish  Society 
had  been  licensed  and  ordained  by  the  Secession  ;  and 
they  urged  the  Synod  to  undertake  a  mission  to  Jamaica. 
The  Synod,  in  1835,  sent  out  the  Revs.  James  Paterson, 
of  Auchtergaven,  and  William  Niven,  who,  along 
with  the  brethren  of  the  Scottish  Society,  constituted 
themselves  into  a  Presbytery  in  January  1836,  under  the 
designation  of  "The  Jamaica  Missionary  Presbytery." 
On  gth  January  1849,  the  congregations,  with  seventeen 
ordained  missionaries,  were  placed  under  a  Synod  desig 
nated  "The  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Jamaica." 

1  It  \vas  part  of  the  Slave  Law  of  Jamaica,  that  "  all  the  owners 
and  managers  and  overseers  of  slaves  shall,  as  much  as  in  them  lies, 
endeavour  the  instruction  of  their  slaves  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion,  to  facilitate  their  conversion."  Mr.  Blyth  under 
took  his  mission  at  the  request  of  Archibald  Stirling,  Esq.,  of  Keir, 
the  principal  proprietor  of  Hampden.  Mr.  Stirling  and  other  mem 
bers  of  the  family  also  contributed  with  great  liberality  to  the  Port 
Maria  Mission,  with  a  view  to  the  instruction  of  the  slaves  on  his 
estate  of  Frontier,  in  that  neighbourhood. 
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But  before  this  the  stations  of  the  Scottish  Missionary 
Society  at  which  Messrs.  Blyth,  Watson,  and  Carlile 
ministered,  were  transferred  to  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  Forty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Church 
assumed  the  whole  of  these  stations  in  Jamaica,  and  these 
have  been  marked  by  activity  and  growth.  The  mission 
was  purified  in  the  fires  of  manifold  tribulation.  William 
Niven  went  down  in  a  storm  at  sea,  and  his  wife  survived 
the  shock  only  for  a  few  weeks.  The  Revs.  William  P. 
Young,  Scott,  Caldwell,  Turnbull,  and  Mr.  D.  Drummond, 
a  teacher,  and  Mrs.  Winton,  died  within  a  few  months ; 
and  David  Winton,  afterwards  Dr.  Winton,  and  his  wife 
perished  with  the  burning  Amazon.  The  island  was 
devastated  by  cholera  in  1850,  and  a  profound  impression 
made  on  the  living  population.  There  are  now  46  congre 
gations  and  stations  under  4  Presbyteries  and  a  Synod, 
with  a  membership  of  nearly  9000,  and  the  attendance  at 
Sabbath  schools  is  upwards  of  6000,  while  the  aggregate 
of  contributions  is  ^6650.  From  1841  there  was  an 
academy,  founded  for  the  purpose  of  training  promising 
negro  youths  to  be  teachers,  catechists,  and  missionaries 
for  the  West  Indies  and  Africa.  It  had  its  seat  at 
Montego  Bay  for  a  long  period.  But  there  is  now  a 
thoroughly  equipped  Theological  College  at  Kingston, 
under  the  care  of  Professor  Alexander  Robb,  D.D. 
The  Jamaica  Church  supports  two  missionaries  in  Old 
Calabar,  and  one  zenana  agent  in  Rajpootana. 

TRINIDAD  is  a  French  and  Spanish  colony,  and  Roman 
Catholic   in   religion.      The   congregation   of 

Trinidad.  ...  „.  .        .  /«....«, 

Greyfnars,  Glasgow,  having  selected  Trinidad, 
and  engaged  to  support  the  Rev.  Alexander  Kennedy  as 
a  missionary  there,  he  was  sent  out  to  Port-of-Spain  in 
1835.  The  Rev.  George  Brodie  was  sent  out  to  Arouca  in 
1840  ;  and  a  teacher,  having  received  theological  training 
under  Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Brodie,  was  ordained  as  a 
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minister  at  San  Fernando.  There  are  still  three  congre 
gations  in  the  island,  and  mission  work  is  also  carried  on 
among  the  coolies. 

Mission  work  began  in  the  GRAND  CAYMAN  in  1846, 
when  Mr.  Elmslie,  who  received  his  theolo- 
§"ical  education  under  the  Rev.  William  Jame 
son,  Jamaica,  was  appointed.    One  missionary, 
having  two  out-stations,  still  labours  there. 

II.  OLD  CALABAR. 

The  mission  to  Western  Africa  grew  out  of  the  Jamaica 
Mission.  It  was  at  the  call  of  the  Jamaica  Church,  under 
sanction  of  the  Secession  Synod,  that  Hope  Masterton 
Waddell,  one  of  the  missionaries  in  Jamaica  in  1846, 
became  the  pioneer  missionary  to  Calabar.  The  fond 
idea  of  the  founders  of  the  West  African  Mission  was 
that  the  African  race  were  best  fitted  to  bear  the  water  of 
life  to  those  of  their  own  kindred,  and  that  Jamaica  might 
be  employed  as  a  training  school  for  African  mission 
aries.  Mr.  Waddell  was  accompanied  by  Samuel  Edgerly, 
Andrew  Chisholm,  a  brown  man,  and  Edward  Miller,  a 
pure  negro,  who  were  the  four  builders  of  the 
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Church  in  Calabar.  William  Jameson  soon 
followed  from  Jamaica,  but  his  career  in  Africa  was  very 
brief.  He  was  the  first-fruits  of  many  who  have  hallowed 
African  dust  by  being  laid  to  rest  in  peace  and  hope. 
The  Revs.  William  Anderson  and  Hugh  Goldie  also 
came  over  to  help  Mr.  Waddell,  and  there,  by  the  good 
hand  of  God  upon  them,  they  continue  in  the  field  unto 
this  present.  Mr.  Waddell  also  still  lives  in  his  retirement. 
The  missionaries  were  welcomed  by  the  local  rulers,  King 
Eyamba  of  Duke  Town  and  King  Eyo  of  Creek  Town, 
who  became  so  far  nursing-fathers  to  them.  Some  of  the 
natives,  from  their  trading  with  English  ships  and  barter- 
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ing  their  palm-oil  for  English  goods,  could  speak  the 
English  tongue,  which  enabled  the  missionaries  to  con 
verse  with  them.  But  they  had  to  master  the  old  tongue 
of  Calabar,  the  Efik,  reduce  it  to  written  form,  and  give 
it  a  grammar  and  dictionary.  And  then  they  put  a  new 
song  in  its  mouth  by  translating  the  Scriptures  into  Efik — 
Dr.  Robb,  now  of  Jamaica,  having  translated  the  Old 
Testament,  and  Mr.  Goldie  the  New  Testament.  The 
Pilgriiris  Progress,  The  Holy  War,  and  tracts  and  school- 
books,  have  also  been  translated  by  the  missionaries. 

The  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  natives  was 
deplorable  ;  they  were  sunk  in  ignorance  and  debasing 
superstitions,  hateful  and  hating  one  another.  But  the 
missionaries  were  courageous  in  attacking  the  barbarous 
customs,  and  assiduous  in  preaching  the  gospel  of  love, 
purity,  and  peace.  In  1853  two  converts  were  baptized, 
one  of  whom  is  now  a  native  pastor,  and  the  other  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  king.  In  1858  the  mission  was 
organized  as  a  Missionary  Presbytery  standing  in  a 
federal  relation  to  the  Church.  Since  then  the  mission  has 
progressed,  there  being  six  congregations  at  Duke  Town, 
Creek  Town,  Ikorofiong,  Ikunetu,  Adiabo,  and  Ikotana, 
under  the  charge  of  nine  ordained  ministers,  with  six 
women  who  are  agents,  and  a  large  number  of  native 
evangelists  and  teachers.  Six  of  the  pastors  are  Euro 
peans,  two  are  natives  of  Jamaica,  and  two  are  natives 
of  Calabar.  A  printing  press  is  employed  by  the  mission, 
and  a  small  steamer  is  used  for  sailing  into  the  interior. 
At  present  there  are  280  members  in  full  communion, 
and  832  persons  are  attending  the  Sabbath  schools. 

ill.  KAFFRARIA. 

The  Glasgow  Missionary  Society  selected  Western 
Africa  as  a  mission  field,  and  sent  out  agents  in  1797, 
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whose  career  was  chequered  and  sad.  In  1821  the 
Society  turned  their  attention  to  Southern  Africa,  and 
broke  ground  in  Kaffraria.  A  dreadful  war  broke  out  in 
1 834  between  the  Kaffirs  and  the  frontier  colonists,  when 
the  missionaries  were  driven  away  with  loss  of  all  their 
property.  They  returned  to  their  work  in  1835  ;  but  the 
Glasgow  Missionary  Society,  under  which  they  served, 
parted  in  twain  in  1837,  on  the  question  of 
Church  Establishment,  with  a  Church  section 
and  a  Dissenting'  section.  The  former  party,  after  the 
Disruption,  joined  the  Free  Church ;  the  latter,  which 
constituted  a  new  society,  called  "  The  Glasgow  African 
Missionary  Society,"  was  assumed  by  the  United  Presby 
terian  Church  in  1847.  The  two  missionaries,  who 
belonged  to  the  Relief  Church,  were  William  Chalmers 
and  Robert  Niven,  and  these  were  honoured  to  do  noble 
work  among  the  Kaffirs.  As  evidence  of  the  progress  of 
the  mission,  it  is  enough  to  name  Tiyo  Soga,  a  son  of  one 
of  Gaika's  chief  counsellors,  who  was  educated  by  William 
Chalmers,  and  who  received  his  higher  education  in 
Scotland,  and  then  went  back  as  a  missionary  to  his 
fatherland,  but  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-two.  Dr. 
William  Anderson  Soga,  the  eldest  son  of  Tiyo  Soga,  is  one 
of  the  eleven  European  missionaries  now  in  the  field. 
Kaffraria  is  a  Missionary  Presbytery,  partly  to  the  heathen 
and  partly  Colonial.  The  membership  of  the  Church  is  2209. 

IV.  INDIA, 

The  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857,  together  with  the  outcome 
of  the  new  arrangements  regarding  the  government  of 
India,  evoked  a  wide  interest  in  the  vast  population  of 
the  country,  and  was  the  occasion  of  the  United  Presby 
terian  Church,  in  1858,  resolving  to  begin  a  mission  in 
India.  A  guarantee  fund  of  upwards  of  £7000  was  raised 
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and  Rajpootana,  in  North- Western  India,  which  had  been 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1818,  with  its  eleven  millions  of 
population,  was  chosen  as  the  mission  field.  Two  mis 
sionaries,  Williamson  Shoolbred  (now  Dr.  Shoolbred)  and 
Thomas  Blair  Steele,  were  ordained  in  August  1859,  and 
sailed  for  Bombay  in  September.  Mr.  Steele  died  in 
February  1860,  leaving  Dr.  Shoolbred  the 
solitary  leader,  who  beg'an  his  work  at  Beawr. 
Other  missionaries  were  sent  to  reinforce  the  mission, 
namely,  John  (now  Dr.)  Robson,  in  July  1860;  William 
Martin,  in  September;  William  Robb,  in  July  1862; 
Gavin  Martin  and  James  Gray,  in  July  1863.  Dr.  Colin 
S.  Valentine  was  sent  out  as  a  medical  missionary,  and 
laboured  for  a  time  alongside  of  Dr.  Shoolbred  at  Beawr. 
Stations  were  opened  at  Nusseerabad,  1861  ;  Ajmere, 
1862;  Todgurh,  1863;  Jeypore,  1866;  Deolie,  1871; 
Ashapura,  1872  ;  Udaipur,  1877  ;  Ulvvar,  1880  ;  and 
Jodhpore,  1885.  Medical  missions  and  zenana  work, 
together  with  schools  and  orphanages  and  general 
evangelistic  work,  have  been  the  chief  features  of  the 
history  of  this  mission.  Death  has  visited  the  mission 
field  and  removed  not  a  few,  such  as  the  brothers 
Martin,  who  laboured  much  for  the  weal  of  the  people. 
But  the  veteran  founder  of  the  mission,  the  present 
moderator  of  Synod  (1888),  continues  in  the  field,  with 
other  fourteen  ordained  missionary  brethren,  five  medical 
missionaries,  three  of  whom  are  also  ordained,  ten  zenana 
missionaries,  and  a  staff  of  native  evangelists,  teachers, 
and  workers,  making  a  total  of  308  persons.  The  Church 
membership  is  473,  some  of  the  baptized  converts  being- 
Brahmins  of  high  caste  ;  attendance  on  the  Sabbath 
schools,  1392,  and  day  schools,  4880.  There  are  two 
native  pastors  at  Beawr  and  Nusseerabad,  and  some 
of  the  converts  are  licensed  preachers  of  the  gospel. 
The  Presbytery  of  Rajpootana  was  organized  in  1880. 
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V.  CHINA  AND  MANCHURIA. 

Towards  the  close  of  1861,  a  number  of  liberal  mem 
bers  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  resident  in 
Glasgow,  proposed  to  resume  a  medical  and  evangelistic 
mission  at  Ningpo,  on  the  east  coast  of  China,  where 
Dr.  William  Parker  had  established  a  medical  mission. 
The  Synod  employed  Dr.  Parker  as  their  missionary  till 
his  death  in  1863,  when  his  brother,  Dr.  John  Parker, 
succeeded  him.  In  1870,  Dr.  A.Williamson  opened  a 
station  at  Chefoo,  and  in  1873  the  Revs.  John 
Mhan?hunr?a.  Macintyre  and  John  Ross  began  mission 
work  in  Manchuria.  Concentration  of  the 
mission  was  tried  in  1885,  when  the  whole  mission  was 
transferred  to  Manchuria,  Dr.  Williamson  continuing  in 
China  preparing  Christian  literature  for  the  Chinese. 
The  stations  which  have  been  opened  are  at  Newchwang, 
Haichung,  Liaoyang,  Moukden,  and  Tiding,  under  the 
charge  of  six  missionaries,  four  of  whom  are  ordained, 
and  two  medical  missionaries,  a  zenana  missionary,  and 
many  evangelists  and  teachers.  The  membership  is 
about  650.  Mr.  Ross  has  prepared  a  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  into  Korean. 


VI.  JAPAN. 

By  the  treaty  of  jeddo  of  28th  August   1858,  British 

subjects  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 

within   certain   limits,  in   Japan.     The  first  missionaries 

landed  at  Yokohama   in  1859,  but  the  confusion  which 

prevailed  up  till  the  Revolution  of  1868  prevented  regular 

Christian  work.     The  first  Protestant  Church 

was  organized   in  Yokohama  in    1872.     The 

United  Presbyterian  Church  was  early  in  the  field,  and 
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has  now  4  congregations  with  5  out-stations,  3  ordained 
missionaries,  2  native  pastors,  5  catechists,  3  native 
teachers,  with  a  membership  of  460.  The  missionaries 
united  with  missionaries  of  the  American  Presby 
terian  and  American  Dutch  Reformed  Churches,  and 
a  number  of  native  ministers  and  elders,  in  forming 
the  Union  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  which  now  com 
prises  5  Presbyteries,  58  organized  congregations,  and  a 
membership  of  6859  ;  the  total  membership  of  all  the 
Protestant  Missions  in  Japan  being  20,000. 


In  addition  to  the  operations  in  the  mission  fields 
above  described,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  has 
a  large  expenditure  in  annual  grants  to  Continental 
Churches  and  Societies  in  Belgium,  France,  Italy, 
Bohemia,  and  Moravia.  The  Church  in  1862  established 
a  mission  in  Spain,  but  in  1888  new  arrangements  were 
made,  by  which  the  Spanish  congregations  were  placed 
upon  an  independent  footing,  with  a  view  to  the  formation, 
along  with  other  Presbyterian  congregations  in  the  same 
country,  of  a  strong  native  Church  ;  the  congregations 
being  still  largely  aided  by  the  Church  in  Scotland.  It 
has  also  made  provision  for  the  supply  of  ordinances  to 
English-speaking  people  visiting  San  Remo,  and  Algiers 
in  Africa.  At  these  two  stations  churches  have  been 
built,  that  at  Algiers  being  a  gift  from  a  member  of  the 
Church,  Sir  Peter  Coats  of  Auchendrane. 


In  the  various  mission  fields  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  there  are  116  fully-trained  agents,  of  whom  60 
are  ordained  European  missionaries,  24  ordained  native 
pastors  ;  8  medical  missionaries,  4  of  whom  are  also 
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ordained,  3  European  evangelists,  and  21  women  mission 
aries  ;  together  with  95  evangelists,  301  native 
Stat£s7  teachers,  and  100  other  native  helpers. 
The  missionary  congregations  are  87,  with 
155  out-stations  ;  and  the  aggregate  membership  is 
1 3)497-  The  total  income  for  Foreign  Missions  in  1887 
was  ,£40,029,  exclusive  of  ,£20,000  of  special  effort  to 
liquidate  debt  on  the  Foreign  Fund.  It  is  not  sixty  years 
since  the  Church  assumed  a  formal  missionary  organiza 
tion,  and  the  sum  expended  on  missions  in  1831  was  only 
,£20.  It  is  a  little  over  forty  years  since  the  Church  ap 
pointed  Dr.  Somerville  secretary  for  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions,  and  for  many  years  each  of  the  respected 
Home  and  Foreign  Secretaries  has  had  more  than  enough 
of  work  in  watching  over  the  interests  of  the  schemes  of 
the  Church. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  DOCTRINAL  AND   ECCLESIASTICAL   POSITION   OF 
THE  UNITED   PRESBYTERIAN   CHURCH. 

THOUGH  closely  related  to  each  other,  doctrinal  belief 
and  ecclesiastical  order  are  not  the  same  thing  ;  and 
therefore  the  position  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
as  to  each  requires  to  be  separately  stated. 

First,  Of  the  Doctrinal  position  : — 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the   United   Presbyterian    Church 
.  must  be  learned  from  its  Confession  of  Faith, 

and  from  any  farther  explanations  which  it 
has  given  of  that  Confession.  We  have  therefore  to 
look  first  at  its  Confession,  and  then  at  any  Acts  or 
Declarations  by  which  that  Confession  or  Creed  may  be 
explained. 

2.  The  Confession  or  Creed  of  the  United  Presbyterian 

Church  was  not  made  for  it  primarily,  but 
Faith."810"  °f  was  derived  from  its  original  relation  to  the 

Church  of  Scotland.  The  Church  of  Scotland 
in  1647  adopted  the  Confession  and  Catechisms  drawn  up 
by  the  Westminster  Assembly ;  and  hence  these  naturally 
formed  the  Creed  of  the  Secession  and  of  the  Relief,  and 
were  set  forth  at  their  union  in  1847  as  the  Creed  of  the 
United  Church.  They  are  not  indeed  the  Creed  of  that 
Church  only,  but  of  every  English-speaking  Presbyterian 
Church  throughout  the  world,  so  that  in  this  sense  our 

Church  is  one  with  them  all.     Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
100 
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that  this  Creed,  in  its  essential  doctrinal  statements,  is 
the  same  with  that  of  all  the  Churches  of  the  Reforma 
tion,  whether  they  have  adhered  to  the  Presbyterian  order 
or  not.  It  is  therefore  a  very  widely  accepted  doctrinal 
basis  on  which  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  stands, 
and  from  which  it  testifies  to  "  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints." 

3.  In    its    Confession    and    Catechisms,    Larger   and 
Shorter,  our    Church    asserts  the  inspiration,  authority, 

and  sufficiency  of  Holy  Scripture,  which, 
Scripture.  being  the  Word  of  God,  is  thus  the  only  in 
fallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  Hence  the 
strong  and  clear  utterance,  "  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the 
conscience,  and  hath  left  it  free  from  the  doctrines  and 
commandments  of  men  which  are  in  anything  contrary  to 
His  Word,  or  beside  it  in  matters  of  faith  or  worship" 
(Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  xx.  sec.  2). 

4.  Among  the  matters  of  faith  drawn  forth  from  this  in 

spired  record,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
Doctrine  of  with  the  ^^  Church  Catholic,  believes  in 

the  Being  and  attributes  of  God  ;  and  also, 
while  confessing  God  as  one,  it  teaches  that  "in  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead  there  be  three  persons,  of  one  sub 
stance,  power,  and  eternity,  God  the  Father,  God  the 
Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost "  (Confession  of  Faith, 
chap.  ii.  sec.  3). 

5.  The  creation  of  man  in  the  image  of  God  is  pro 

claimed,  and  with  this  the  doctrine  of  the 
Man.1"5"'  Fall,  involving  all  mankind,  through  the  re 
presentative  character  of  our  first  parents,  in 
sin  and  misery.  But  from  this  point  comes  in  the  glorious 
truth  of  Redemption  through  the  Second  Adam,  the  Lord 
from  heaven,  "  who  being  the  eternal  Son  of  God  became 
man,  and  so  was  and  continueth  to  be  God  and  man,  in 
two  distinct  natures  and  one  person,  forever"  (Shorter 
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Catechism,   Question  21).      The   Redemption  is  held  to 

be  worked  out  in  the  fulfilment  of  His  three- 
Redemption — 
offices  of        fold  office  as  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  ;  and 

as  an  example  of  these,  it  is  taught  that 
"  Christ  executeth  the  office  of  a  Priest  in  His  once 
offering  up  of  Himself  a  sacrifice  to  satisfy  Divine  justice 
and  reconcile  us  to  God,  and  in  making  continual  inter 
cession  for  us"  (Shorter  Catechism,  Question  25). 

6.  The  blessings  of  this  Redemption  are  reduced  to 
three  principal  benefits,  —  Justification,  Adoption,  and 
Sanctification  ;  and  in  regard  to  Justification  the  state 
ment  is  made,  which  is  not  surpassed  in  any  of  the 

utterances  of  the  Reformation  :  "  Justification 

Justification.     .  J  . 

is  an  act  of  Gods  free  grace,  wherein  He 
pardoneth  all  our  sins,  and  accepteth  us  as  righteous  in 
His  sight,  only  for  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  imputed  to 
us  and  received  by  faith  alone "  (Shorter  Catechism, 
Question  33).  This  faith,  however,  is  not  a  mere  notion 
or  barren  act  of  mind,  for  it  is  declared  to  be  associated 
with  repentance,  and  "  is  not  alone  in  the  person  justified, 
but  is  ever  accompanied  with  all  other  saving  graces,  and 
is  no  dead  faith,  but  worketh  by  love"  (Confession  of  Faith, 
chap.  xi.  sec.  2).  It  is  at  this  point,  according  to  the 
Confession  and  Catechisms,  that  the  work  of  Christ  in 
procuring  Redemption  is  linked  on  to  that  of 
the  Holy  Spirit— the  third  Person  of  the  God 
head — in  applying  it.  This  act  of  effectual 
calling  by  which  the  benefits  of  Christ's  Redemption, 
sufficient  for  all  and  freely  offered  to  all  to  whom  the 
Gospel  comes,  are  applied  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  thus 
described  :  "  Effectual  calling  is  the  work  of 
God's  Spirit,  whereby,  convincing  us  of  our  sin 
and  misery,  enlightening  our  minds  in  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  renewing  our  wills,  He  doth 
persuade  and  enable  us  to  embrace  Jesus  Christ,  fully 
offered  to  us  in  the  Gospel "  (Shorter  Catechism,  Question 
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31).  This  act  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  held  to  be  in  con 
formity  with  a  sovereign  purpose  of  God,  "out  of  His 
mere  free  grace  and  love,  without  any  foresight  of  faith 
or  good  works,  or  perseverance  in  either  of  them,  or  any 
other  thing  in  the  creature,  as  conditions  or  causes 
moving  Him  thereunto"  (Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  iii. 
sec.  5) ;  but  it  is  also  held  in  regard  to  this  and  every  act 

of  moral  choice  that  "God  hath  endued  the 
Libmy!  wil1  °f  man  with  tnat  natural  liberty,  that  it  is 

neither  forced,  nor  by  any  absolute  necessity 
of  nature  determined,  to  good  or  evil "  (Confession  of  Faith, 
chap.  ix.  sec.  i).  Hence  "when  God  converts  a  sinner, 
and  translates  him  into  the  state  of  grace,  He  freeth  him 
from  his  natural  bondage  under  sin"  (Confession  of  Faith  ^ 
chap.  ix.  sec.  4)  ;  whereas  others  "  for  their  wilful  neglect 
and  contempt  of  the  grace  offered  to  them,  being  justly 
left  in  their  unbelief,  do  never  truly  come  to  Jesus. Christ" 
(Larger  Catechism,  Question  68). 

7.  The  faith  whereby  the  sinner  "  receives  Christ  and 
rests  upon  Him  alone  for  salvation,"  leads  through  the 
indwelling  of  Christ  in  the  heart  by  His  Spirit  to  walking- 
Good  Works    w^  ^'m  ^n  newness  of  life.    The  good  works 

thus  performed  are  partly  the  precepts  of  the 
moral  law,  as  contained  in  the  Ten  Commandments,  and 
partly  the  ordinances  of  Christ's  Gospel,  such  as  the 
Word,  Sacraments,  and  Prayer,  all  of  which  in  the  Con 
fession  and  Catechisms  are  fully  explained.  There  are 

also   set    forth   the   benefits   which   believers 

rlnppiness  ot 

Uehevers  in     receive  from  Christ  at  death  and  the  resurrec 
tion,  together  with  the  coming  of  Christ  to  the 
last  judgment,  and   its   final   and    irrevocable  issues  to 
believers  and  unbelievers. 

8.  Such  is  a  rapid  survey  of  the  doctrinal  position  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  as  found  in  the  Con 
fession  and  Catechisms.      But  since    1879  that  position 
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has  been  made  more  distinct  by  the   Declaratory  Act 
.  passed  by  the  Synod  in  that  year.     This  Act, 

Declaratory  however,  it  is  generally  admitted,  has  not 
Act-  really  altered  the  Creed  of  the  Church,  but 

has  supplied  deficiencies,  has  balanced  inequalities,  and 
has  given  examples  of  questions  in  regard  to  which  liberty 
of  opinion  is  allowed,  because  they  do  not  enter  into  the 
substance  of  the  faith.  At  the  same  time  it  is  undoubted 
that  this  Act  has  given  great  satisfaction  within  the 
ecclesiastical  body,  while  it  has  not  provoked  any  com 
plaint  from  any  sister  Church.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  in  case  of  any  doubt  as  to  what  "  enters  into  the 
substance  of  the  faith,"  the  Church  retains  the  decision 
of  this  in  its  own  hands,  "guarding  against  the  abuse  of 
this  liberty  to  the  injury  of  its  unity  and  peace." 

A  copy  of  the  Declaratory  Act  is  here  subjoined  : — 

DECLARATORY  ACT,  ADOPTED  MAY  1879. 
Whereas  the  formula  in  which  the  Subordinate  Stan 
dards  of  this    Church  are  accepted  requires 
Declaratory     assent  to  them  as  an  exhibition  of  the  sense  in 
which  the  Scriptures  are  understood :  Whereas 
these  Standards,  being  of  human  composition,  are  neces 
sarily  imperfect,   and  the   Church  has   already  allowed 
exception   to   be   taken    to   their  teaching   or   supposed 
teaching  on  one  important  subject :  And  whereas  there 
are  other  subjects  in  regard  to  which  it  has  been  found 
desirable  to  set   forth  more  fully  and  clearly  the  view 
which  the  Synod  takes  of  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture  : 
Therefore,  the  Synod  hereby  declares  as  follows  : — 

(i)  That  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  redemption  as  taught  in  the 
Standards,  and  in  consistency  therewith,  the  love  of  God  to 
all  mankind,  His  gift  of  His  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  the  free  offer  of  salvation  to 
men  without  distinction  on  the  ground  of  Christ's  perfect 
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sacrifice,  are  matters  which  have  been  and  continue  to  be 
regarded  by  this  Church  as  vital  in  the  system  of  Gospel 
truth,  and  to  which  due  prominence  ought  ever  to  be  given. 

(2)  That  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  decrees,  including  the  doctrine 

of  election  to  eternal  life,  is  held  in  connection  and  harmony 
with  the  truth  that  God  is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish, 
but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance,  and  that  He  has 
provided  a  salvation  sufficient  for  all,  adapted  to  all,  and 
offered  to  all  in  the  Gospel ;  and  also  with  the  responsibility 
of  every  man  for  his  dealing  with  the  free  and  unrestricted 
offer  of  eternal  life. 

(3)  That  the  doctrine  of  man's  total  depravity,  and  of  his  loss  of 

"all  ability  of  will  to  any  spiritual  good  accompanying 
salvation,"  is  not  held  as  implying  such  a  condition  of  man's 
nature  as  would  affect  his  responsibility  under  the  law  of  God 
and  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  or  that  he  does  not  experience  the 
strivings  and  restraining  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  or 
that  he  cannot  perform  actions  in  any  sense  good  ;  although 
actions  which  do  not  spring  from  a  renewed  heart  are  not 
spiritually  good  or  holy — such  as  accompany  salvation. 

(4)  That  while  none  are  saved  except  through  the  mediation  of 

Christ,  and  by  the  grace  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  who  workcth 
when,  and  where,  and  how  it  pleaseth  Him  ;  while  the  duty 
of  sending  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  who  are  sunk  in 
ignorance,  sin,  and  misery,  is  clear  and  imperative  ;  and 
while  the  outward  and  ordinary  means  of  salvation  for  those 
capable  of  being  called  by  the  Word  are  the  ordinances  of 
the  Gospel :  in  accepting  the  Standards,  it  is  not  required  to 
be  held  that  any  who  die  in  infancy  are  lost,  or  that  God 
may  not  extend  His  grace  to  any  who  are  without  the  pale  of 
ordinary  means,  as  it  may  seem  good  in  His  sight. 

(5)  That  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Civil  Magistrate,  and 

his  authority  and  duty  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  as  taught  in 
the  Standards,  this  Church  holds  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  only  King  and  Head  of  the  Church,  and  "  Head  over 
all  things  to  the  Church  which  is  His  body  ;  "  disapproves  of 
all  compulsory  or  persecuting  and  intolerant  principles  in 
religion  ;  and  declares,  as  hitherto,  that  she  does  not  require 
approval  of  anything  in  her  Standards  that  teaches,  or  may 
be  supposed  to  teach,  such  principles. 

(6)  That  Christ  has  laid  it  as  a  permanent  and  universal  obligation 
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upon  His  Church,  at  once  to  maintain  her  own  ordinances, 
and  to  ' '  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature  ; "  and  has 
ordained  that  His  people  provide  by  their  free-will  offerings 
for  the  fulfilment  of  this  obligation. 

(7)  That,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  hitherto  observed  in  this 
Church,  liberty  of  opinion  is  allowed  on  such  points  in  the 
Standards,  not  entering  into  the  substance  of  the  faith,  as  the 
interpretation  of  the  "six  clays  "  in  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation  :  the  Church  guarding  against  the  abuse  of  this 
liberty  to  the  injury  of  its  unity  and  peacft. 

The  second  question  of  the  Formula  contains  the  terms 
in  which  the  Subordinate  Standards  are  accepted  by  the 
office-bearers  of  the  Church  :— "  Do  you  acknowledge  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Larger  and 
Shorter  Catechism  as  an  exhibition  of  the  sense  in  which 
you  understand  the  Holy  Scriptures,  this  acknowledg 
ment  being  made  in  view  of  the  explanations  contained 
in  the  Declaratory  Act  of  Synod  thereanent?" 

Secondly,  Of  the  Ecclesiastical  position  : — 

Ecclesiastical       The   ecclesiastical   position   of  the  United 
'  Presbyterian    Church    may   be    stated    more 
briefly. 

1.  As  a  Church,  they  regard  themselves  as  a  portion  of 
the  visible  Church  of  Christ  ;  and  by  the  visible  Church 

of  Christ  they  understand  "all  those  who 
Church?bl<  make  an  intelligent  and  credible  profession  of 

faith  in  Him  and  obedience  to  Him,  and  their 
infant  children"  (Summary  of  Principles,  Doctrinal, 
sec.  9).  Hence,  with  the  other  ordinances  of  Christ,  they 
practise  Infant  Baptism. 

2.  They   believe   in   the   permanence    of    the    gospel 

ministry,  with  which  is  associated  the  govern- 
MiniSy.Stian  ment  of  the  Church.  With  these  "  pastors 

and  teachers"  are  united  other  office-bearers, 
all  equally  ruling,  but  a  portion  only  labouring  in  word  and 
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doctrine.  They  believe  that  these  "  presbyters,"  the  name 
given  to  all,  from  whom  this  form  of  government  is 
called  Presbyterian,  stand  upon  the  same  footing  ;  and 
hence  they  differ  from  Episcopacy,  which  exalts  a  portion 
of  the  Christian  office-bearers,  under  the  name  of  bishops, 
to  rule  over  the  rest  and  over  the  flock.  And  they  believe 

that  the 'government  of  the  Church  extends 
Government,  beyond  single  congregations,  and  may  take  in 

larger  bodies,  under  the  names  of  Presby 
teries,  Synods,  and  General  Assemblies,  subject  to  each 
other  under  Christ  by  a  representation  of  the  whole, 
wherein  they  differ  from  Congregationalism  or  Inde 
pendency. 

3.  The  name  of  "  Deacon  "  is  not  in  use  in  most  of  the 
congregations  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  ;   but 

in  all  congregations  there  are  office-bearers 
Office-bearers,  appointed  to  take  care  of  "the  outward 

business  of  the  house  of  God."  All  who 
bear  office  in  any  way  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
are  elected  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  This  government, 
however,  from  its  highest  acts  to  its  lowest,  is  not 
empowered,  like  a  secular  society,  to  make  laws,  but  only 
to  administer  the  laws  of  Christ.  Hence  also  the  civil 
power  is  wholly  excluded  from  this  jurisdiction. 

4.  With  the   self-government   and   self-control   of  the 
Christian  society,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  believe 

that  its  self-support  and  self-extension  are 
and "leff  °rt  vitally  connected.  Hence  in  the  Basis  of  Union 

they  Sa^'  " that  aS  the  L°rd  hath  ordained  that 

they  who  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  by  the 
Gospel, — that  they  who  are  taught  in  the  word  should 
communicate  to  him  that  teacheth  in  all  good  things, — 
that  they  who  are  strong  should  help  the  weak, — and  that, 
having  freely  received,  thus  they  should  freely  give  the 
Gospel  to  those  who  are  destitute  ^of  it, — this  Church 
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asserts  the  obligation  and  the  privilege  of  its  members, 
influenced  by  regard  to  the  authority  of  Christ,  to  support 
and  extend,  by  voluntary  contribution,  the  ordinances  of 
the  Gospel." 

5.  In  more  recent  negotiations  for  union  with  sister 
Churches,  it  has  been  held  that  the  doctrine  thus  stated 
was  regarded  as  of  so  much  importance  as  to  be  set  forth  as 
a  Distinctive  Article  over  against  Articles  of  Agreement, 
and  the  practical  bearing  of  it  is  thus  defined  :  "  This 

being  Christ's  ordinance,  it  excludes  State  aid 
SufeUA°d.°f  for  these  purposes  ;  and  adherence  to  it  is  the 

true  safeguard  of  the  Church's  independence." 
The  Church  has  declared :  "  Though  uniformity  of 
opinion  with  respect  to  civil  establishments  of  religion  is 
not  a  term  of  communion  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  yet  the  views  on  this  subject  held,  and 
universally  acted  on,  are  opposed  to  these  institutions." 
"  The  statements  set  forth  in  these  Distinctive  Articles 
are  regarded  by  this  Church  as  a  protest  against  the 
Church  Establishment  in  Scotland." 


APPENDIX    A. 

DAUGHTER   CHURCHES,   WITH   SKETCHES   OF 
THEIR   HISTORY. 

IN  this  appendix  recognition  is  taken  of  Churches  of 
which  one  of  their  constituents  was,  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  bound  up  with  the  life  and  work  of  the 
mother  Church. 

I.  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IX  IRELAND. 

I.  Scotchmen  and  Presbyterianism  came  together  into 
Ireland.  The  Synod  of  Ulster  existed  before  the 
Restoration.  During  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.,  Presbyterianism  in  Ireland  was  much  dis 
couraged,  but  kept  its  ground,  and  went  on  ordaining 
ministers  secretly,  and  preaching  the  Gospel  whenever 
opportunity  offered,  so  that  before  the  Revolution  of 
1688  it  constituted  the  largest  section  of  the  Protestant 

population  of  Ulster.  Sixty  ministers  had 
Uhfte?' n°d  °f  been  ejected  from  their  charges  in  1661  on 

account  of  non-conformity,  and  in  1692  the 
ministers  numbered  one  hundred,  and,  after  an  interval 
of  thirty  years,  again  met  in  Synod.  The  Church  in 
Ireland,  having  no  university  nor  school  of  theology  of 
its  own,  sent  its  students  to  study  at  the  Universities  of 
Glasgow,  St.  Andrews,  or  Edinburgh.  The  Scottish 
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Chairs  of  Divinity  were  occupied  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  mainly  by  Moderates  ;  and  the 
candidates  for  the  Irish  ministry  returned  to  their 
country  imbued  with  the  unevangelical  opinions  of  their 
masters.  Latitudinarian  doctrines  regarding  the  inferiority 
of  dogmatic  belief,  and  the  nature  of  religious  liberty, 
crept  into  the  Church.  Under  the  influence  of  John 

Abernethy,  minister  of  Antrim,  an  association 
Soceie?y!faSt  of  ministers,  called  "  The  Belfast  Society,"  was 

formed  in  1705,  which  became  a  clerical  club 
for  the  ventilation  of  opinions  subversive  of  the  doctrine 
and  polity  of  the  Church.  Abernethy  was  a  pupil  of 
Professor  Simson  of  Glasgow,  and  one  of  his  regular 
correspondents,  and  the  ministers  who  joined  the  Society 
after  this  were  all  students  of  that  professor.  The 
Arianism  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clark  was  insidiously  introduced 
into  the  Church,  and  ultimately  assumed  large  proportions. 

One  of  Simson's  students  in  1713  was  Francis 
Hutcheson.  Hutcheson,  son  of  the  minister  of  Armagh, 

and  who  became  a  licentiate  of  the  Church  in 
1718.  He  was  a  teacher  in  Dublin  till  1730,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Glasgow, 
and  occupied  it  with  brilliant  success  till  1746.  Dr. 
Carlyle  says  that  it  was  owing  to  Hutcheson  and 
Leechman  "  that  a  better  taste  and  greater  liberality  of 
sentiment  were  introduced  among  the  clergy  of  the 
western  provinces,"  though  he  adds  that  "both  were 
supposed  to  lean  to  Socinianism." 

2.  In  1721  the  Synod  of  Ulster  was  divided  into  two 
parties,  the  subscribers  and  the  non-subscribers,  the 
latter  forming  themselves  into  a  separate  Presbytery  in 

1726.     The    Synod  had   instituted  a  regula- 

tion  §>iving  undue  influence  to  rich  men  in  the 

election  of  ministers,  and  this  ordinance  soon 
bore  evil  fruit.  An  unpopular  settlement  took  place  at 
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Lisburn  in  1736,  when  a  secession  was  made  from  the 
congregation.  Those  who  were  resisting  the  down 
grade,  and  bewailing  the  low  tone  of  spiritual  life  in  the 
Irish  Church,  in  respect  of  the  unevangelical,  Pelagian, 
or  Arian  ministrations  of  many  of  their  ministers,  heard 
the  tidings  of  the  Scottish  Secession,  and  of  the  vigorous 
life  which  that  Church  was  putting  forth,  as  the  voice  of 
spring.  A  memorial  from  280  families  in  Lisburn  was 
sent  to  the  Associate  Presbytery  to  be  received  into  the 
Secession  communion,  and  supplied  with  ordinances. 
An  encouraging  reply,  written  by  Ebenezer  Erskine,  was 
returned,  there  being  no  preachers  whom  they  could  send. 
Similar  applications  were  made  in  1741-42  from  Lylehill 
and  adjacent  places  in  Antrim,  when  Thomas 
liaii^iT  ne  Ballantyne  was  appointed  to  labour  among 
first  Secession  them  for  several  months.  Other  preachers 
frelandert  followed,  among  whom  was  James  Fisher, 
one  of  the  Four  Brethren,  who  drew  around 
him  large  and  sympathetic  congregations.  In  1745,  John 
MacAra,  minister  of  Burntshields,  Kilbarchan,  with 
Isaac  Paton,  probationer,  were  deputed  to  itinerate  in 
Ulster  for  nine  weeks.  Mr.  Paton  was  called  to  Lyehill, 
and  ordained  there  in  July  1746.  "The 
.Breack"^  1747  was  felt  in  Ireland,  though 
there  was  no  Burgess  Oath  there.  Importing 
the  traditions  of  their  mother  Church,  the  Seceders  set 
up  the  Burgher  and  Antiburgher  standards,  and  Mr. 
Paton  adhered  to  the  Antiburghers. 

3.  The  Seceders  had  responded  to  a  call  from  Ireland 
that   they  might  give   relief  to  consciences    that   were 
deprived  of  the  truth,  and  help   to   arrest  a  movement 
which  was  submerging  the  doctrines  of  grace. 
SercfsrsTon0f      In    17S°  there  were  three  congregations   be 
longing  to  the    Burgher  Synod,  and  four  to 
the  Antiburgher.      In    1779   three    Presbyteries   belong- 
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ing  to  the  Burghers  formed  themselves  into  a  Synod 
claiming  independent  jurisdiction,  and  recognised  by  the 
Synod  in  Scotland  as  having  co-ordinate  authority.  The 
Antiburghers  in  1761  had  two  Presbyteries,  which  were 
formed  into  a  Synod  in  1781.  Three  years  later,  the 
Secession  ministers  received  ^500  of  Regium  Donum,1 
the  two  sections  meeting  together  for  that  purpose. 
They  henceforward  kept  union  in  view,  and,  after  many 
.  attempts,  negotiations  ripened  into  union, 

Union  of 

Burghers  and  which  was  consummated  at   Cookston  on  the 

AnUburghers,  of  «  The 


Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ireland,  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Seceders."  The  number  of  congregations 
entering  the  Union  was  no,  of  which  78  were  Burgher 
and  32  Antiburgher.  A  further  union  was  accomplished 
in  1840  between  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  the  Seceder 

Synod,  when  141  congregations  of  the  latter 

Presbyterian     .    . 

Church  in  joined  themselves  to  292  of  the  former  Synod, 
Ireland,  1840.  making  433  congregations,  under  the  desig 
nation  of  "The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland."  One 
minister,  Rev.  James  Bryce  of  Killaig,  having  resisted  the 
new  terms  of  the  Regium  Donum  in  1810,  was  suspended 
for  schismatical  courses  by  the  General  Associate  Synod 
in  Scotland  in  1811.  But,  disregarding  this  sentence,  he 
continued  his  ministry,  and  ultimately  constituted  a  Pres 

byter)7,  called  "  The  Associate  Presbytery  of 
PrSbytery.  Ireland,"  which  was  received  into  the  United 

Presbyterian  Church  in  1858.  The  Presby 
terian  Church  in  Ireland  has  5  Synods,  36  Presbyteries, 
and  557  congregations,  and  owes  not  a  little  of  its  vigour 
and  tenacity  of  principle  to  its  Secession  constituent,  with 
whom  it  formed  a  union  fifty  years  ago,  Though  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  cannot  say  to  the  Irish 

1  Regium  Donum,  the  Royal  Bounty  or  grant  of  money  given  to 
the  Presbyterian  ministers  by  Government. 
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Church,  "  We  have  ten  parts  in  the  King,  and  we  have 
also  more  right  in  David  than  ye  ; "  she  can  tell  how  our 
common  fathers,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  crossed  the 
Channel  to  aid  the  friends  of  Christ  in  Ireland,  when 
darkness  was  coining  in  upon  them,  to  keep  alive  the  lamp 
of  truth  to  guide  their  feet  in  the  way  of  peace. 

II.  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

I.  Presbytery  in  England  may  be  said  to  have  been 
synonymous  with  Puritanism.  Rigid  enforcement  of 
Puritanism,  subscription  in  1564-65  thrust  forth  some  of 

the  best  ministers,  among  whom  were  Foxe 
and  Coverdale.  In  1566  the  Puritans  had  recourse  to 
private  meetings,  called  "the  prophesyings,"  and  "the 
more  thoroughgoing,  who  had  been  led  on  to  substantially 
Presbyterian  opinions,  began  to  meet  secretly  for  mutual 
conference  and  prayer,  and  possibly  also  for  the  exercise 
of  discipline  over  those  who  had  voluntarily  joined  their 
associations."  "A  Book  of  Discipline,"  or  Directory  for 
Church  Government  on  Presbyterian  principles,  had  been 
drawn  up,  a  copy  of  which  was  found  in  the  house  of 

Cartwright  in  1585,  and  a  republication  of 
Pe'tidon"7  which  was  made  in  1644.  At  the  accession 

of  James  VI.  to  the  throne  of  England  in 
1603,  there  was  a  petition  called  "  the  millenary  petition," 
signed  by  nearly  1000  ministers,  which  was  presented  to 
the  king,  seeking  the  redress  of  grievances.  Hampton 
Court  Conference  and  a  stricter  uniformity  were  the 
answer,  and  marked  the  royal  will  as  to  liberty  in 
religion.  The  reign  of  Charles  I.  was  more  embittered 
than  that  of  his  father,  as  the  cruelties  and  indignities 
which  Laud  inflicted  on  such  Presbyterians  as  Alexander 
Leighton  bear  witness.  Episcopacy  was  abolished  in 
1642,  and  next  year,  as  already  mentioned,  the  West- 
H 
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minster  Assembly  of  Divines  met,  and  after  many  years 
produced  the  Standards  which  are  still  acknowledged  by 

Presbyterians  all  over  the  world.  For  a  brief 
Establish^  espace  Presbytery  was  the  Established  Church 
England**  of  England  ;  and  at  the  Restoration  in  1662, 

there  were  2000  ministers  ejected  from  their 
churches  and  homes.  The  Revolution  of  1688  brought  a 
revival  to  Presbyterianism  ;  but  as  the  eighteenth  century 
wore  on  there  were  signs  of  spiritual  decay,  and  many 
congregations  settled  down  into  Unitarianism,  though 
retaining  the  name  and  the  property  of  Presbyterianism. 

2.  Fresh  life  was  communicated  to  the  Presbyterianism 
of  England  after  this  century  began  ;  and  in   1836  the 
Presbyteries   that   were   connected  with  the    Church   of 

Scotland  were  gathered  into  a  Synod.  The 
JlTngaTew  Disruption  of  1843  separated  the  English 
Startto  Presbyterians,  the  major  portion  of  them 

adhering  to  the  principles  of  the  Free  Church, 
and  forming  themselves  into  a  Synod  with  independent 
powers,  but  in  friendly  association  with  the  Free  Church. 
The  other  portion  remained  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  has  at  present  (1888)  four  Pres 
byteries  and  eighteen  congregations. 

3.  Very  shortly  after  the  Secession,  "praying  societies" 
in  London  corresponded  with  the  Associate   Presbytery, 

asking  their  counsel  ;  and  in  1744  these 
Societies  in  societies  were  received  under  the  inspection  of 
London,  1744.  the  presbytery  as  the  nucleus  of  a  Church. 
Adam  Gib  and  William  Mair  were  deputed  as  preachers 
to  the  metropolis,  and  from  that  time  the  cause  was  per 
manently  established.  Notwithstanding  the  rent  of  1747, 
which  divided  the  Seceders  in  London  as  well  as  in  Scot 
land,  each  of  the  rival  Secessions  prospered,  and  they 
became  united  again  in  1820.  The  cause  of  the  Secession 
was  introduced,  and  made  progress  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
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land,  as  well  as  in  the  metropolis,—  Whitehaven,  Newcastle, 
and  other  towns  having  acceded  to  the  Secession  at  an 

Secession  in  early  periocl  Latterly  the  congregations 
En°giaSnd?  U1  south  of  the  Tweed  numbered  about  100, 

under  5  Presbyteries,  and  an  English  Synod, 
which  met  for  the  first  time  at  Liverpool,  i2th  October 
1863.  The  membership  of  the  Church  was  20,000.  Nego 
tiations  for  union  with  them  and  the  English  Presbyterian 
Union.  Church  having  been  begun,  were,  after  some 

interruptions,  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion, 
and  the  Union  of  the  United  Presbyterian  congregations 
situated  in  England  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Eng- 
The  Presby-  land'  was  consummated  at  Liverpool  on  the 
ofrFn  Sndrch  I3th  day  of'  June  1876.  The  United  Church 

assumed  the  name  of  "The  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England,"  and  it  has  now  (1888)  288  congre 
gations  and  61,781  communicants,  under  10  Presbyteries 
and  one  Synod. 

III.  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

i.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  among  the  earliest 
pioneers  of  Protestant  missions  to  America,  and  of 
the  22,000  emigrants  who  came  to  New  England  be 
fore  1640  no  fewer  than  4000  were  Presbyterians.  A 
Presbytery  was  formed  at  Philadelphia  in  1704.  It 
Presbytery  consisted  of  six  ministers,  all  of  whom,  with 
P™^!"  °ne  excePtion>  hacl  emigrated  from  Scotland 
or  Ireland.  Families  connected  with  the 
Secession  about  1736  settled  in  the  States  of  Pennsyl- 
ia  Vania  and  New  York-  They  naturally  desired 


petitions  for    to  have  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  admini 

stered    to   them   after   the    manner  of   their 

fatherland,  and   accordingly  addressed   a    letter  to   the 
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Associate  Presbytery  asking  them  to  send  a  probationer 
or  ordained  minister  to  them.  The  Presbytery  was  unable 
to  find  preachers  to  meet  the  demands  at  home,  and, 
while  favouring  their  application,  deferred  granting  the 
prayer  of  the  petition.  In  1751  an  application  was  made 
to  the  Antiburgher  Synod  by  Alexander  Craighead,  of 
Middle  Octarara,  Pennsylvania,  and  residents  in  the  pro 
vince,  beseeching  the  Synod  to  appoint  some  ministers 
to  labour  in  that  province.  The  Synod  made  severa 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  send  ministers  to  America,  and 

it  was  not  till  1753  that  Alexander  Gellatly, 
Gelfatfy6!  5-  probationer,  and  Andrew  Arnot,  minister  of 

Midholm,  were  sent  out,  with  instructions  to 
constitute  themselves  into  a  Presbytery,  which  was  done 
after  their  arrival.  Mr.  Gellatly  was  the  first  minister 
and  missionary  sent  out  by  the  Secession  ;  but  his  career 
was  a  short  one,  as  he  was  removed  by  death  in  1761. 
The  Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania,  thus  inaugur 
ated,  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  other  ministers 
in  subsequent  years.  In  the  same  year  as  the  Anti- 
burgher  Synod  received  a  call  to  labour  in  America,  the 
Burgher  Synod  had  an  urgent  application  from  brethren 
in  Philadelphia  ;  and  in  1765  James  Clark  of  Ballibay,  in 
Ireland,  with  part  of  his  congregation,  under  the  sanction 
of  that  Synod,  joined  the  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania. 
2.  Messrs.  James  Proudfoot,  Matthew  Henderson,  John 

Mason,  and  John  Smart  were  sent  out  by  the 
Labourers  Antiburgher  Synod  to  Pennsylvania  ;  and  in 

1765,  David  Telfar,  minister  of  Bridge  of 
Teith,  and  Samuel  Kinloch,  proceeded  to  the  same  field. 

The  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1767, 
Burghers  and  united  with  the  ministers  belonging  to  the 
Antiburghers,  Burgner  Synod  of  New  York.  Dr.  John  Mason, 

one  of  the  promoters  of  that  union,  was  cut 
off  by  the  Antiburgher  Synod  for  his  share  in  that 
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union.  He  characterized  the  controversy  anent  the 
Burgess  Oath  as  "the  dry,  the  fruitless,  the  disgracing 
and  pernicious  controversy,  the  infatuation  into  which 
they  had  fallen  being  such  as  would  amaze  posterity." 
In  1776  the  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  had  thirteen 
ministerial  members,  and  for  convenience  was  then 
divided  into  the  Presbyteries  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York. 

3.  Three  ministers  of  the  Old  Cameronians  or  Reformed 
Presbyterians,  who  had  gone  out  to  America  to  minister 
to  people  of  that  persuasion  who  had  settled 
m  Pennsylvania,  formed  themselves  into  a 
Presbytery  in  1774,  under  the  designation  of 
"  The  Reformed  Presbytery."  A  plan  of  union  of  this 
Presbytery  with  the  Associate  Presbyteries  of  Pennsyl 
vania  and  New  York,  projected  in  1779,  was  carried  into 
effect  in  1782,  when  the  United  Church  assumed  the 
name  of  "The  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  North 
America."  Two  Synods  withdrew  in  1 820-2 1 ,  and  formed 
"  The  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South  and  West " 
respectively,  leaving  only  two  Synods,  those  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  The  General  Synod  united  in  1822 
with  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
but  the  Synod  of  New  York  stood  aloof,  and,  in  1855, 
united  with  the  Synod  of  the  West,  under  the  designa 
tion  of  "  The  General  Synod  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church,"  holding  the  doctrines  of  close  communion 
anti-slavery,  and  exclusive  use  of  the  Psalms  in  church 
praise.  Two  ministers  of  the  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania 
William  Marshall  and  James  Clarkson,  protested  against 
this  union,  and  remained  apart  under  the  old  title  ol 
The  Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania, 
.  anc*  received  accessions  from  time  to  time 
from  the  parent  Synods  in  Scotland.  After 
the  War  of  Independence,  the  residuary  Associate  Pres- 
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bytery  of  Pennsylvania  somewhat  restively,  under  the 
Antiburgher  Synod,  passed  an  Act  in  1786  which  claimed 
for  itself  independent  powers.  The  Associate  Presbytery 
and  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  pursued  a  separate 
course,  till  they  were  united  in  1858,  under  the  designation  of 
United  Presby"  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  America,''3 
h  havin&  4  Synods,  49  Presbyteries,  and  660 
congregations.  A  small  minority  refused  to 
enter  the  Union,  and  continued  separate,  under  the 
designation  of  "  The  Associate  Synod  of  North  America." 
If  American  Presbyterians  have  shown  great  capacity  for 
division  and  subdivision,  they  have  also  shown,  earlier 
and  later,  a  capacity  for  union  in  advance  of  the  parent 
Churches. 

4.  The  old  Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  spread, 

and  became  at  length  divided  into  three  Presbyteries, 

which,  together  with  a  Presbytery  of  Kentucky,  formed 

.  in  1798,  were  constituted  into  a  Synod  called 

Synod  of         "  The  Associate   Synod  of  North   America." 

America.  ^  met  for  the  m'st  time  m  Philadelphia  in 
May  1801.  The  Associate  Reformed  Church, 
formed  in  1782,  extended  itself  over  Scioto  (Ohio),  New- 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Carolinas,  and  formed  a 
General  Synod,  which  met  for  the  first  time  in  1804.  A 
Theological  Seminary  was  instituted,  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  John  Mason.  By  a  union  with  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  America,  the 
General  Synod  was  dissolved.  As  at  home  the  Burgess 
Oath  divided  the  Seceders,  so  in  America  the  Slavery 
question  came  to  be  a  dividing  element  among  the 
Presbyterians.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  1833  stretched  from  Canada  in  the  north  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  in  the  south,  and  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  east 
to  the  Missouri  on  the  west,  having  22  Synods,  1 1 1 
Presbyteries,  2500  churches,  with  a  quarter  of  a  million 
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of  members.     In  1838  a  breach  took  place  between  what 
is  known   as   the   Old  and  New  Schools  on 
ofan   questions  of  doctrine  and  practice  ;  and  after 


State"1  thirty-two    years    of    separation,    these    two 

branches  were  again  made  one  on  the  iQth 
May  1870,  when  the  First  General  Assembly  of  the 
Re-united  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  met 
at  Philadelphia.  In  1888  it  consisted  of  69  Presbyteries, 
13  Synods,  2236  congregations,  and  1  50,398  communicants. 

IV.  THE  BRITISH  COLONIES. 
(l)  THE  PRESBYTERIAN   CHURCH   OF  NOVA   SCOTIA. 

i.  Some  of  the  Seceders  from  Ireland,  who  had 
emigrated  to  New  Hampshire  in  America,  removed  in 
1761  to  Truro,  in  Nova  Scotia.  Desirous  of  having  the 
word  and  ordinances  with  them  as  at  home,  sixty  of  them 
_,  .  .  f  subscribed  a  petition,  which  they  sent  to  the 

Petition  from    _,         ,          „,          %   .      ^         ,        .  .         e       ,     //    , 

Truro,  Nova  Burgher  Synod  in  Scotland,  setting  forth  the 
MiriSerT  mournful  condition  of  that  colony  through  the 

long  prevalence  of  popish  idolatry  and  great 
want  of  the  Gospel,"  and  asking  that  "a  competent 
number  of  ministers  be  sent  to  that  province  for  erecting 
Christ's  throne  of  discipline  in  it  ;  and,  in  the  meantime, 
that  they  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  come  over 
to  dispense  word  and  sacrament  among  them."  The 

synoc^  aPPomtec^  tne  Rcv-  Davi^  Telfar,  Bridge 

of  Teith,  and  Samuel  Kinloch,  a  probationer, 
Kinloch1Uel  to  8"°  on  a  mission  to  America.  Mr.  Kinloch 

alone  visited  Nova  Scotia  in  1766,  and  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  people  of  Truro,  who  invited 
him  to  become  their  minister.  He  returned  to  Scotland 
in  1769,  and  was  settled  over  Abbey  Close  Congregation, 
Paisley.  Mr.  Telfar  returned  home,  but  a  petition  from 
Nottingham,  Pennsylvania,  came  after  him  in  1770  en- 
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treating  the  Synod  to  send  him  to  be  their  minister  ;  and 

in  1771,  along  with  the  Rev.  David  Smith  of  St.  Andrews, 

he  returned  to  America,  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania.    The 

,    Rev.  Daniel  Cock  of  Greenock  was  also  sent 

Revs.  David 

Smith,  out  as  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Burgher  Synod 

£TdnHughCk'  to  Nova  Scotia>  and  was  admitted  to  Truro, 
Graham  con-  while  Mr.  Smith  was  settled  at  Londonderrv. 

stitute  Pres-      ~,  ,         ,  .    ,  ,     ..          .  , 

bytery  of  1  uCSC  two  brethren  laboured  for  the  period 
Truro,  1786.  of  thirteen  years  as  the  only  Presbyterian 
ministers  in  the  district,  till  the  arrival  of  Hugh  Graham 
in  1785  as  minister  of  Cornwallis  ;  and,  on  the  2nd  of 
August,  next  year,  they  constituted  themselves  into  a 
Presbytery  called  the  Presbytery  of  Truro,  which  was 
the  first  Presbytery  in  British  North  America. 

2.  The  Truro  Presbytery  received  accessions  in  1792 
of  James  Munro,  and,  in  1797,  of  Messrs.  Waddell  and 
Dripps.  Mr.  Robson  became  minister  of  Halifax  in 
1812,  Mr.  Laidlaw,  formerly  Relief  minister  in  Dunning, 
joined  the  Presbytery  in  1815,  and  Mr.  Douglas  in  1817. 
The  settlers  in  Pictou,  who  had  supply  of  sermon  from 
1780,  obtained  Dr.  James  M'Gregor  as  their 


Pictou  an         minister,  in  answer  to  their  petition  in  May 

1786.     Along  with  Messrs.   Brown  and  Ross, 

ministers  of  the  same  branch  of  the  Secession  as  himself, 

Dr.  M'Gregor  formed  the  Presbytery  of  Pictou  in  1795, 

which  was  united  with  Truro  as  a  Synod  in  1817  under 

the  designation  of  "  The  Synod  of  the  Pres- 

Nonv°adScotia.    byterian    Church    of    Nova    Scotia."       This 

union    embraced    all    the    ministers    in    the 

province  except  Dr.  Gray  of  Halifax,  and  was  the  first 

colonial  union  of  Presbyterian   Churches.     The   United 

Church    had   three    Presbyteries,  —  Truro,     Pictou,    and 

Halifax,  —  with   twenty-seven    congregations.     In   course 

of  time,   Dr.   Thomas    M'Culloch,  formerly   minister   of 

Stewarton,  who  had  gone  out  in  1803,  and  obtained  a 
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charge    in    Pictou,    established   an   academy  or   college, 

called  the  Pictou  Academical  Institution. 
College.  This  college  was  founded  on  a  plan  similar 

to  that  of  our  Scotch  colleges,  and  opened  a 
door  for  the  liberal  education  of  the  children  of  Dis 
senters,  who  were  excluded  from  King's  College  at 
Windsor,  by  the  Episcopalian  tests  which  were  there 
imposed.  After  the  Union,  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  order  to  provide  preachers, 

requested  Dr.  M'Culloch,  who  was  Principal 
M'Soch.  of  Pictou  College,  to  act  as  Professor  of 

Divinity  to  students  intending  to  enter  the 
holy  ministry.  Dr.  M'Culloch  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  acted  as  theological  tutor.  In  1838  he  was  appointed 
Principal  of  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  an  office  he  filled 
with  dignity  and  honour  till  his  death  in  1843. 

3.  So  early  as  1784,  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  repre 
sented  by  one  minister  in  Halifax  ;  but  it  was  nearly  half 
a  century  afterwards,  namely  in  1835, tnat  seven  ministers 

formed  themselves  into  the  Synod  of  Nova 
No"°dScotia.  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward's 

Island.  The  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick 
declined  to  enter  this  Union,  and,  in  1835,  constituted 
themselves  into  the  Synod  of  New  Brunswick.  The 
Disruption  in  Scotland  exerted  its  influence  among  the 
Presbyterians  in  Canada  ;  some  of  the  ministers  returned 
to  Scotland,  others  joined  the  Free  Church  in  these 
provinces,  leaving  only  three  who  maintained  their  former 
connection.  The  Synod  of  Nova  Scotia  was  submerged 
in  1843,  and  rose  again  only  in  1854,  when  it  took  a 
fresh  start  to  recover  what  had  been  lost.  In  1861  the 
Synods  of  the  United  Presbyterian  and  Free  Churches 
entered  into  union,  and  the  way  was  thus  prepared  for 
the  comprehensive  union  of  Presbyterianism  throughout 
the  Dominion,  which  took  place  in  1875. 
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(2)   THE   PRESBYTERIAN   CHURCH   IN   CANADA. 

1.  Various   ministers   of  the   Secession   went    out    to 
Canada  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  among  whom 
may   be   named   Robert   Easton,   John   Burns,  William 
Taylor,   formerly  minister  of  Stonehouse,  William  Bell, 
Archibald  Henderson,  and  William  Smart.    A  Presbytery 
was  formed  in  1818,  called  The  Presbytery  of  the  Canadas. 
After  the  Union  of  1820,  it  was  felt  that  greater  efforts 
should   be   made    for  the   missionary   cause ;    and    the 
Secession  Synod,  in  1829,  resolved  to  extend  the  range 
of  its   missionary  exertions   for   the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  more  distant  parts  of  our  country.    Charity, 
having  thus  begun  at  home,  appeared  in  a  more  catholic 
form   in   1832,   when  the  Synod   resolved  on  a  foreign 

mission,  and  selected  Canada,  and  the  adjoin- 
Canada."  °f  in§'  provinces  of  British  America,  as  the  most 

eligible  field.  There  sailed  for  Canada  three 
ministers,  who  had  offered  themselves  for  foreign  service, 

namely,  Thomas  Christie  of  Holm,  Orkney  ; 
ChrSS  and  William  Robertson  of  Cupar-Fife;  and  William 
William  Proudfoot  of  Pitrodie.  Mr.  Robertson  died 

Froudfoot. 

at  Montreal  a  month  after  he  landed  ;  and 
the  other  two  became  the  pioneers  of  the  future  Church. 

2.  There  followed  William  Taylor,  formerly  minister  of 

Peebles,  afterwards  Dr.  Taylor  of  Montreal  : 
Dr.  W.  Tay 
lor;  Messrs.     Messrs.   George  Murray  and  Robert  Thorn- 

Thornton        ton  >    anc^   *n    I^34^   Messrs.   James    Skinner 
Skinner,  and   and    John  Cassie.      The    Synod  in   Scotland 

Cnssie 

erected   the    brethren   into    a   Presbytery   in 

1834,  called  "The  Missionary  Presbytery  of  the  Canadas 

in    connection    with    the    United     Associate 

fbrmed!ery      Synod  of  the  Secession  Church  in  Scotland." 

Other  labourers,    such    as     Messrs.    Frazer, 

J       M'Kenzie,  Roy,  La/rence,  Jennings,  and  Morrison,  were 
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afterwards  associated  with  the  brethren,  —  no  fewer  than 
six  brethren  having  gone  out  in  1841,  —  and  in  1843  a 
Missionary  Synod  was  erected,  with  four  Presbyteries 
under  it,  namely,  Canada  East,  Toronto,  Flamboro'  West, 
and  London,  having  28  ministers,  36  congregations,  and 
4000  members.  Such  was  the  strength  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  in  1846,  when  the  Synod 

Scotland    Sent  f°rth   the    ReV'    R'    Paterson 


De  utation 

(afterwards  Dr.  Paterson),  Kirkwall  ;  the  Rev. 
James  Robertson  (of  Portsburgh,  Edinburgh  ;  afterwards 
Dr.  Robertson,  of  Shamrock  Street,  Glasgow)  ;  and  Mr. 
David  Anderson  of  Glasgow,  as  a  deputation  to  visit  the 
Churches.  The  visitation  had  a  most  quickening  effect 
on  the  Colonial  Mission,  drawing  forth  ministers  and 
resources  in  increased  supply.  After  the  Disruption, 
twenty-five  ministers  on  the  loth  July  1844  withdrew 

from   the   Church   of    Scotland,   and  formed 

1  rcsbytcrin.il 

Church  of       themselves  into   a  Synod  called  "The  Pres 
byterian  Church  of  Canada,"  or  Free  Church, 
and  immediately  founded  "  Knox  College  "  at  Toronto  as 
a  Theological  Hall. 

3.  The  United  Presbyterian  Synod  had  also  a  Theo 
logical  Hall  at  Toronto,  over  which  Dr.  John  Taylor 
(formerly  of  Auchtermuchty,  and  latterly  of  Busby)  pre 
sided  from  1852  till  1861.  After  repeated  and  friendly 
intercourse  between  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
and  the  Presbyterian  or  Free  Church  of  Canada,  a  basis 
of  union  was  agreed  on,  and  the  two  Synods 

I  nion,  1861.  ,    •       T 

met  in  Montreal  in  June  1861,  and  assumed 
the  name  of  "  The  Synod  of  the  Canada  Presbyterian 
Church,"  having  226  ministers,  68  of  whom  belonged  to 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  The  United  Church, 
in  1870,  met  for  the  first  time  in  its  Supreme  Court  as  a 
General  Assembly.  The  confederation  of  the  provinces 
of  British  North  America  having  been  consummated  in 
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1867  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  suggested  ecclesiast 
ical  union  as  desirable.      Negotiations,  with 
view  to   union,   began    in    1870   in   all   the 


Canada,  provinces,  and  the  comprehensive  "union  of 
all  the  Churches"  into  one  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  Dominion  was  accomplished  on  the  I5th 
June  1875.  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada  in  con 
nection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Canada  Presby 
terian  Church,  the  Church  of  the  Maritime  Provinces 
in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  became 
the  one  "Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada."  There  are 
43  Presbyteries,  5  Synods,  1084  congregations,  and 
136,598  members  connected  with  this  Church. 


(3)  AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  great  continent  of  Australia  has  an  area  equal  to 
that  of  Europe,  and  is  divided  into  provinces,  from 
which  the  sections  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  take  their 
names. 


i.   The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Victoria. 

This  province  lies  along  the  extreme  south  of  Australia, 

with  an  area  nearly  as  large  as  Great  Britain.    It  received 

Victoria          its  earliest  inhabitants  from  Tasmania  in  1834, 

and  in  1839  tne  population  was  6000.     In  1851 

it  became   an  independent  province,  with  a  population 

of  76,000,  which  is  now  over  a  million.     In  1839,  Ralph 

Rev  Ralph     Drummond>  formerly  minister  of  the  Secession 

Drummond,     at  Crail,  went  out  to  the  colony,  and  became 

lde'        minister  of  a  congregation  at  Adelaide,  South 

Australia.      He    was    among    the    first    ministers    who 
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settled  there.  Mr.  Reed,  a  layman,  of  Tasmania,  and 
the  Rev.  James  Clow,  a  retired  Presbyterian  chaplain 
of  a  Highland  regiment,  had  preceded  him  in  preach 
ing  the  Gospel ;  and  as  the  population  increased, 
additional  ministers  came  from  the  Established  and 
Secession  Churches.  The  provision  made  by  the  State 
for  religious  ordinances  was  accepted  by  the  former  class 
of  ministers,  but  Mr.  Drummond  and  his  fellow-church 
men  declined  this  aid.  The  gold  discoveries  drew 
numerous  emigrants  to  the  colony,  and  the  United  Pres- 
terian  Church,  in  common  with  other  Churches,  sent  out 
ministers  "  to  counsel  them  to  buy  gold  tried  in  the  fire." 
After  the  Disruption  divided  the  ministers  connected 
with  the  Established  Church  in  Victoria,  there  were 
three  sections  of  the  Presbyterian  army  in  the  field. 
Dr.  Lang  in  1845  went  from  Sydney  to  Melbourne; 
and  in  1850,  along  with  others,  he  formed  "The  United 
Presbyterian  Synod  of  Victoria."  A  movement  for  union 
began  in  January  1853,  when  the  United  Presbyterian 
Synod  adopted  a  communication  intended  to  be  trans 
mitted  to  the  Synod  of  the  Free  Church  ;  and  the 
negotiations  reached  their  goal  in  1859,  when  the  Estab 
lished,  Free,  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches  became 
"The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Victoria." 
Ss-jo. l859'  u  consists  of  12  Presbyteries,  300  con 
gregations,  and  15,600  members.  Two  small 
testifying  remnants  who  "  would  not  go  in "  have  since 
acceded, — the  Free  Church  portion  in  1865,  through  the 
kindly  intervention  of  Principal  Oswald  Dykes,  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  portion,  with  Mr.  Lyall  and  others, 
in  1870,  on  the  abolition  of  State  aid.  South  Australia 
was  the  first  British  colony  in  which  State  aid  to  religion 
was  abolished. 
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2.   The  Presbyterian  Ch^trch  of  New  South  Wales. 

New  South  Wales  is  the  oldest  of  all  the  Australian 
colonies,  and  is  five  times  as  large  as  Great  Britain. 
Founded  in  1788,  it  had  no  Presbyterian  minister  till 
John  Dunmore  Lang,  D.D.,  settled  as  a  minister  in  1823. 
In  1831  the  Presbytery  of  New  South  Wales  was 
formed,  with  all  Australia  for  its  territory.  It  was  in 
response  to  the  appeals  of  Dr.  Lang  that  the  Secession 
Synod,  in  1845,  sanctioned  a  mission  to  Australia. 
Revs  w  In  August  l846,  agents  went  out  in  the  per- 
Ritchie  '  sons  of  William  Ritchie,  formerly  minister 
at  West  Linton,  and  Andrew  M.  Ramsay 
from  Hawick.  After  a  voyage  of  four  months, 
the  missionaries  arrived  in  Melbourne,  where  Mr.  Ramsay 
elected  to  settle,  and  Mr.  Ritchie  proceeded  to  Sydney. 
Other  ministers  followed  them,  and  on  the  i8th  January 
1850  they  constituted  themselves  into  "The  Synod  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Victoria."  Dr. 
S  Lang's  party  had  undergone  changes,  the 


Church  in  Synod  of  Australia  being  formed  in  1840,  Dr. 
Lang  seceding  in  1842,  and  the  Synod  of 
Eastern  Australia,  on  Free  Church  lines,  being  formed 
in  1846.  In  1864  a  union  took  place  between  the  Synod 
of  Eastern  Australia  and  Dr.  Lang's  party,  which  bore 
the  name  of  the  Australian  Presbyterian  Church,  or  the 
Synod  of  New  South  Wales.  Meanwhile  the  United 
Presbyterians,  who  numbered  twelve  ministers  in  1852, 
and  continued  to  receive  accessions  in  subsequent  years, 
were  disorganized,  three  ministers  having  formed  the 
Synod  of  South  Australia  in  1857,  and  other  two 
sections  claiming  to  be  in  connection  with  the  mother 
Church  in  Scotland.  Happily  a  union  of  the  three  Pres 
byterian  bodies  was  accomplished  in  1865,  when  the 
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new  body  assumed  the  designation  of  "The  Presby 
terian  Church  of  New  South  Wales/'  consist- 

Cheurbcyhorfan    ing-    of    12    Presbyteries,  643    congregations, 

w3vesS°Uth  and  76?3  communicants.  A  few  ministers  re- 
remained  aloof,  and  formed  the  Synod  of 

Eastern   Australia  on    more  distinctively   Free   Church 

lines. 

3.   77/6'  Presbyterian  Church  of  Queensland. 

This  colony  was   separated   in    1859,  with    a   territory 
twenty-three    times   the    size    of    Scotland.      The    first 
minister  arrived  in  1847.    Not  a  few  United  Presbyterian 
ministers   have   settled   in   that   colony,— up- 
'    wards   of  twenty,  exclusive   of  probationers, 
having  left  Scotland  for  this  part  of  Australia  from  1846 
to  1872.     In  1863,  "The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Queens 
land"  was  formed  by  a  union  of  the  different  sections  of 
Presbyterians.      It    embraces    5    Presbyteries,    86   con 
gregations,  and  3900  communicants. 


4.   The  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Zealand. 

This  colony,  three  times  the  size  of  Scotland,  has  had 

a  supply  of  Presbyterian  ministers  from  1840.     Though 

the  Secession  Synod  did  not  institute  a  mission  to  New 

Zealand,    it    gave    liberallv,    as    the   circum- 

New  Zealand  .       .     .       ,      .    '  , 

—Union,  stances  required,  both  m  men  and  means. 
1862.  ^  union  of  the  Presbyterians  in  the  colony 

took  place  in  1862  ;  and  in  1863  and  1864  the  United 
Church  sent  its  messengers  to  the  United  Presbyterian 
Synod  requesting  ministers  and  money.  Auckland  had  a 
Presbytery  in  1856,  which  was  the  first  Presbyterial  Court 
in  the  Northern  island,  and  Otago  had  a  Presbytery  in 
1854.  Both  provinces  did  well,  but  the  central  provinces 
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were  unable  to  keep  hold  of  Presbyterians  for  want  of 
ministers.  William  M'Gowan,  formerly  minister  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  Sandwick,  was  sent  out 
to  Hutt,  and  others  followed  him.  At  various  times, 
United  Presbyterian  ministers  and  probationers  have 
gone  out  to  New  Zealand,  as  well  as  Australia,  and 
entered  on  charges  there.  Beginning  with  Ralph  Drum- 
mond  in  1821,  and  counting  the  gains  to  the  two  countries 
in  fifty  years,  one  sees  that  upwards  of  thirty  mini 
sters  belong  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Of 
these,  five  became  professors  and  one  a  Principal  of  a 
college  ;  while  to  four  of  them  our  Scottish  Universities 
gave  the  honour  of  Doctor  in  Divinity.  At  present  the 
New  Zealand  Church  comprises  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  New  Zealand  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Otago 
and  Southland.  In  1888  the  former  consisted  of  8  Presby 
teries,  260  congregations,  and  7900  communicants  ;  and 
the  latter,  5  Presbyteries,  223  congregations,  and  10,722 
communicants. 

The  Churches  now  sketched  have  an  honourable  pedi 
gree  in  their  having  sprung  from  the  stock  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  As  each  one  has  come  of  age,  or 
entered  into  other  relations,  or  assumed  a  change  of 
designation,  the  mother  Church  has  looked  on  with  sin 
cere  affection,  and  anticipated  for  them  wider  activities 
and  more  abundant  blessings.  In  adaptation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  words  addressed  to  a  daughter  long  ago,  when,  to 
the  question,  "Wilt  thougo  with  this  man?"  she  answered 
"  I  will  go,"  we  may  hear  the  mother  say  to  each  of  these 
daughters  as  they  go  to  possess  the  continents  of  the 
\Vest  and  the  South,  and  of  the  ancient  East  also,  "  Thou 
art  our  sister ;  be  thou  the  mother  of  thousands  of 
millions,  and  let  thy  seed  possess  the  gate  of  them  that 
hate  thee." 


APPENDIX    B. 

STATISTICS. 

i.  IN  May  1863  the  Synod  appointed  a  large  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  any  committee  which 
the  Free  Church,  or  any  of  the  other  unendowed  Presby 
terian  Churches  in  the  land,  might  appoint,  on  the 
question  of  Union.  The  movement  was  launched  amid 
lively  enthusiasm,  and  welcomed  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Free  Church,  which  appointed  a  Union  Committee. 
Negotiations  began  between  the  two  Churches,  the  Re 
formed  Presbyterian  Church  also  being  included  with  the 
other  two.  But  the  fervent  hopes  of  a  speedy 

Union  ..*;.' 

Negotiations,  union  were  chastened  by  ten  years  of  waiting 
1863-1873.  an(j  protracteci  investigation,  during  which  the 
three  Churches  formulated  Articles  of  Agreement  and  a 
Statement  of  Distinctive  Principles.  Christian  eloquence 
on  the  platform  and  through  the  press  plied  the  power  of 
persuasion  to  lessen  the  possible  distance  between  the 
ecclesiastical  bodies.  The  scheme  was  piloted  up  to  the 
harbour's  mouth,  when,  in  1873,  it  was  wrecked,  "owing 
to  the  opposition  from  a  section  of  one  of  the  negotiating 
Churches."  The  United  Presbyterian  Synod  put  on 
record  "that  the  agreement  brought  out  between  the 
negotiating  Churches  laid  an  adequate  foundation  in 
principle  for  their  incorporating  union,  and  furnished, 
with  the  circumstances  in  providence,  a  strong  call  to  it." 
2.  The  same  Synod  of  1873  which  saw  the  Union  nego 
tiations  brought  to  a  period,  witnessed  the  inauguration 

I 
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of  a  movement  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Divinity 
Hall.    This  question  had  been  purposely  kept 

Reconstruc-      .  ,        r 

tion  of  m  abeyance,  but  now  came  to  the  front,  and 

Divinity  Hall.  a  committee  was  entrusted  with  the  consider 
ation  of  the  lengthening  of  the  annual  session  of  the 
Hall,  a  question  involving  the  entire  subject  of  the  theo 
logical  curriculum  and  the  Divinity  Chairs.  As  the  result 
of  this  step,  a  scheme  was  matured  and  submitted  to  the 
Synod  in  1875,  which  provided  that  the  Divinity  Hall 
should  be  in  Edinburgh,  and  meet  during  winter ;  the 
students,  after  completing  their  curriculum  in  Arts,  being 
required  to  give  attendance  on  three  sessions  at  the  Hall, 
each  session  extending  from  the  beginning  of  November 
to  the  middle  of  April.  The  professors  were  no  longer  to 
hold  pastoral  charges,  but  to  devote  their  whole  time  to 
the  work  of  their  Chairs.  The  arrangement  came  into 
operation  in  1876.  Five  Chairs  of  Divinity  were  insti 
tuted,  with  five  professors  constituting  a 

Professors.  .  f  .    &. 

senatus,  with  Dr.  Harper  as  the  first  principal 
presiding  over  them  : — (i)  Systematic  Theology  and  Apolo 
getics,  Drs.  Harper  and  Cairns  ;  (2)  New  Testament 
Literature  and  Exegesis,  Dr.  Robert  Johnstone;  (3)  Hebrew 
and  Old  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis,  James  A. 
Paterson,  M.A.  ;  (4)  Church  History,  including  the  History 
of  Doctrines,  Dr.  David  Duff.  The  Chair  of  Practical 
Training  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  John  Ker,  without  pro 
fessorial  status.  Principal  Harper  died  in  1879,  and  Dr. 
Cairns  was  created  the  principal.  Dr.  Ker  died  in  1886. 
3.  From  1737  to  1742  the  Chair  of  Divinity  was  taught 
by  William  Wilson,  M.A.,  of  Perth  ;  and  from  1742  to 
1747  by  Alexander  Moncrieff,  M.A.,  at  Abernethy.  After 
the  Breach,  Alexander  Moncrieff  continued  to 
teach  £)ivinity  for  the  Antiburgher  Synod  till 
1761,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
William  Moncrieff,  at  Alloa,  1762  to  1786.  Whitburn  then 
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became  the  locality  of  the  Hall,  under  Archibald  Bruce, 
from  1786  to  1804,  when  it  was  changed  to  Edinburgh, 
under  Dr.  George  Paxton,  1807  to  1820.  The  Burgher 
Hall  was  for  two  years  under  Ebenezer  Erskine,  M.A., 
from  1747  to  1749,  when  it  was  transferred  from  Stirling 
to  Glasgow,  under  James  Fisher,  M.A.,  1749  to  1764.  For 
a  brief  period  the  Hall  was  at  Kinross,  when,  among  other 
students,  it  had  the  poet,  Michael  Bruce,  under  John 
Swanston,  from  1764  to  1767;  after  which  it  was  transferred 
to  Haddington,  under  John  Brown,  from  1768  to  1787, 
and  thence  to  Selkirk,  under  Dr.  George  Lawson,  from 
1787  to  1820.  The  Hall  of  the  United  Secession  Church 
met  at  Glasgow,  under  Dr.  John  Dick,  from  1820  to  1833 ; 
and  since  1 836  the  Hall  has  continued  to  meet  in  Edinburgh. 
Dr.  John  Mitchell  of  Glasgow  was  Professor  of  Biblical 
Literature  from  1825  to  1843;  Dr.  John  Brown  of  Edin 
burgh  was  Professor  of  Exegetical  Theology  from  1834  to 
1858  ;  Dr.  Alexander  Duncan  of  Mid-Calder  was  Pro 
fessor  of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Church  History  from 
1834  to  1843  ;  and  Dr.  Robert  Balmer  of  Berwick  was 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  from  1834  to  1844.  In 
1843,  Dr.  James  Harper  of  Leith  was  appointed  to  the 
Chair  of  Pastoral  Theology,  and  Dr.  John  Eadie  of 
Glasgow  to  that  of  Biblical  Literature.  The 

Relict  Hall.       ._,.-__,,,  T-.    •    i 

Relief  Hall  began  at  Paisley,  under  Dr.  James 
Thomson,  in  1824,  and  continued  till  1841  ;  after  which  it 
was  transferred  to  Glasgow,  under  Dr.  Lindsay  and  Dr. 
M'Michael,  up  till  1847.  The  United  Presbyterian  Hall 
in  1847  had  five  professors — Drs.  Harper,  Brown,  Eadie, 
Lindsay,  and  M'Michael.  Dr.  Brown  died  in  1858,  and 
Dr.  Lindsay  in  1866.  Dr.  John  Cairns  of  Berwick  was 
appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Apologetics  in  1867.  Dr.  Eadie 
died  in  1876,  before  the  reconstruction  of  the  Hall  was 
completed,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Robert  Johnstone. 
4.  The  Church  has  two  libraries  under  the  College 
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Committee.  One  of  them  is  in  Edinburgh,  and  contains 
22,000  volumes,  at  the  service  of  the  students  and  ministers 
of  the  Church.  Of  these  volumes,  9000  are  placed  by 
themselves,  as  belonging  to  the  "  Eadie  Library,"  which 

Libraries  was  Purchased  bY  Mr-  Biggart  for  ^2ooo,  and 
fitted  up  at  a  cost  of  ^555,  in  1877,  as  a 
memorial  of  Professor  Eadie.  The  other  library  is 
located  within  the  Synod's  premises  in  Glasgow,  which 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Home  Secretary,  and  is 
designated  the  Brown  Library,  as  it  includes  the  library 
of  Professor  John  Brown,  which  was  acquired  from  his 
trustees  as  a  memorial  of  him. 

5.  The  Offices  of  the  Church  are  situated  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow.  Those  of  the  Foreign  Secretary,  the 
Mission  Board,  and  the  Synod's  Treasurer, 
Edinburgh.  with  Synod  Hall,  Class-rooms  of  the  College 
and  Committee  Rooms,  Publications  Office, 
Presbytery  Hall,  and  other  premises,  are  in  the  College 
Buildings,  Edinburgh.  The  purchase  price  of  these  build 
ings  was  £26,700  ;  and,  after  alterations,  the  total  cost  up 
to  3ist  December  1887  was  ,£60,949.  The  date  of  occupa 
tion  was  the  beginning  of  1880.  The  premises  in  use  for 
the  Divinity  Hall,  Library,  and  Church  Offices,  prior  to 
entrance  upon  the  College  Buildings,  were  in  Queen  Street, 
Edinburgh ;  the  purchase  price  of  the  two  houses  there  was 
^575°)  and  the  cost  of  alterations  ^6000,  making  in  all 
,£11,750.  The  Synod  first  met  in  Queen  Street  Hall  in 
1848.  The  buildings  used  by  the  Home 
Secretary  and  the  Home  Board  are  in  Glas 
gow,  St.  Vincent  Street,  and  were  purchased  in 
the  spring  of  1882.  The  purchase  money,  including  law 
expenses,  was  ^8585  ;  and  the  expenditure  on  alterations, 
erection  of  Presbytery  Hall,  and  furniture,  amounted  in 
all  to  ;£  1 2,245.  The  premises  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Home  Secretary  were  in  Virginia  Street,  and  were  granted 
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by  John  Henderson,  Esq.  of  Park,  who  was  long  an  open- 
handed  friend  and  helper  of  this  and  other  Churches,  by  a 
deed  of  conveyancein  1867,  the  dateof  entry  being  in  August 
1861.  The  sale  of  the  Virginia  Street  premises  realized 
^2753,  and  several  friends,  chiefly  in  the  West,  contributed 
,£3491,  thus  reducing  the  balance  of  the  price  of  St.  Vincent 
Street  Buildings  to  ,£6000.  The  Home  Mission 
Secretary  is  convener  and  clerk  of  the  Home 
Mission  Board,  which  meets  in  these  buildings. 
He  has  charge  of  the  following  schemes  : — (i)  The  Aug 
mentation  of  Stipends  ;  (2)  Home  Mission  and  Evangel 
ization  ;  (3)  Church  Extension  ;  (4)  Annuities  for  Aged 
and  Infirm  Ministers  and  Missionaries;  (5)  Manses;  (6) 
Debt  Liquidation  Fund.  He  arranges  the  business  and 
conducts  the  correspondence  of  that  Board.  He  is  also 
convener  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics,  and  on  Systema 
tic  Beneficence.  The  income  of  the  funds  ad- 
Home  Funds.  ..  -,  ,  TT  .._..  _,  .... 

ministered  by  the  Home  Mission  Board  for  the 

year  1887  amounted  to  ,£29,178,  and  the  expenditure  to 
,£28,710,  of  which  ,£22,848  were  expended  on  Augmenta 
tion  of  Stipends  and  Evangelistic  work,  and  .£4626  on 
account  of  the  Ag~ed  and  Infirm  Ministers'  and  Mission 
aries'  Fund. 

6.  The  General  Mission  Board  superintends  the  Home, 
the  Foreign,  and  the  Continental  and  Colonial  Missionary 

operations  of  the  Church,  and  consists  of  sixty- 
Board00  ^our  members,  sixteen  of  whom  retire  annually, 

and  sixteen  are  appointed  in  their  room.  The 
Board  is  divided  into  three  Committees,  called  respectively 
the  Home  Committee  or  Home  Mission  Board,  already 
mentioned,  the  Foreign  Committee  or  the  Foreign  Mission 
Board,  and  the  Continental  and  Colonial  Committee  or 
Board.  The  Foreign  Mission  Committee  or  Board  has 
charge  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  Foreign  field,  and  the 
Foreign  Secretary  is  convener  and  clerk  of  the  Foreign 
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Mission  Board,  and  also  of  the  Continental  and  Colonial 
Board.  He  arranges  the  business  and  conducts  the 
correspondence  of  both  Boards,  and  is  clerk  of  the 
General  Mission  Board.  His  office  is  in  the  College 
Buildings,  Edinburgh. 

The  Synod  Treasurer,  who  has  charge  of  the  Synod's  funds 
and  accounts,  has  his  office  also  in  the  same  Buildings. 

7.  The  Synod   in    May   1880  authorized  the   Foreign 
Mission  Board  to  institute  Zenana  mission  work  in  con 
nection  with  the  Church's  mission  work  in  the  East.     A 
scheme  was  accordingly  prepared  by  the  Board  in  October, 
and  submitted  to  the  Synod  in  1881,  which  the  Synod  re 
ceived  and  recommended  to  the  generous  support  of  the 
Church.     When  the  mission  was  projected  in  1880,  a  sum 
of  £22$  was  raised  in  its  support  ;   but  in    1881,   when 
an   organized   effort  was  made  by   Ladies'    Committees 
throughout  the  Church,  the   contributions  amounted  to 

^4016.       And     not    only    was    money    pro- 
Missk>nn.ana     yided   for  the  work,   but    agents    also    were 
not  wanting.     Honourable  women  gave  them 
selves  willingly,  and  six  were  appointed  to  India  and  China. 
The  scheme  has  continued  to  evoke  among  the  ladies  of 
the  Church  much  ability,  energy,  and  Christian  zeal.     In 
1887   there  were  committees  in  240  congregations,  and 
in   nearly  all  the  Presbyteries   there  were  district  com 
mittees,    being     representatives    of    the    congregational 
committees.     At  January  1888,  the  agents  in  India  were 
en,  in  China  one,   in   Old   Calabar  seven,  in  Kaffraria 
hree,  with  three  young  women  under  home-training  for 
medical    mission   work.      The   Zenana   Mission    has    a 
Quarterly  Record  for  the   diffusion  of  intelligence   and 
advocacy  of  the  mission,  which  is  issued  in  the  Publica- 
ons  Office  of  the  Church. 

8.  The  Statistics  of  1887  show  that  there  are  565  con 
gregations  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  with  a 
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membership  of  1 82, 1 70,  and  an  income  for  congregational 
purposes  only  of  ,£232,448,  or  an  average  of  255.  6d.  per 
member.  Including  missionary  and  benevolent  contri 
butions,  the  income  of  the  congregations  was  ,£320,698, 
giving  an  average  per  member  of  £it  155. 2^d.  The  total 
income  of  the  Church  from  all  sources  was  ,£368,008  for  the 
year  1887,  and  for  the  ten  years  ending  3ist  December 
1887,  ,£3,745,532,  andfor  the  period  offorty-four 
and  a  half  years,  from  May  1843  to  December 
1887,  .£11,577,372.  The  amount  paid  for  stipend  for  1887 
was  ,£145,747,  the  average  stipend  being  ^257,  195.  3d. 
There  are  614  ministers,  5027  elders,  82  preachers,  includ 
ing  those  on  the  list  of  occasional  supply,  114  students  of 
theology,  12,075  Sabbath  school  teachers,  97,475  in  attend 
ance  on  Sabbath  schools  ;  and  32,520  at  Bible  classes. 

9.  With  the  view  of  diffusing  information  concerning 
missionary  operations  connected  with  our  Church,  and  of 
quickening  the  pulse  of  spiritual  life  in  our  congregations, 
and  enlisting  them  in  all  Church  and  missionary  work, 
the   Synod  has   a  Missionary  Record  and  a  Childreris 

Magazine,  which  are  published  monthly,  under 
Record"!17  the  charge  of  editors  appointed  by  the  court. 

The  Missionary  Record  has  been  issued  for 
upwards  of  forty  years  ;  and  the  Childrerts  Magazine, 
formerly  the  Juvenile  Missionary  Magazine,  began  in 
July  1844. 

10.  In  1873   ^e  Synod  issued  a  large  work,  entitled 

Annals  and  Statistics  of  the   United  Presby- 
terian  Church,  which  had  been  compiled  by 
Dr.  M'Kelvie,  and  bequeathed  by  his  repre 
sentatives  to  the  Synod.    In  1876,  a  new  Hymn-book,  pre 
pared  by  a  committee,  superseded  the  one  in 
use>  under  the  title  of  The  Presbyterian  Hymnal. 
It  was  followed  by  an  edition  of  the  Psalms, 
and  of  the  Hymnal  with  accompanying  tunes,  under  the 
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designations  of  The  Presbyterian  Psalter  and  The  Presby 
terian  Hymnal.  More  recently  there  have  appeared  The 
Presbyterian  Psalter  (Prose  Version)  with  accompanying 
Chants,  and  The  Presbyterian  Hymnal  with  Scripture 
Sentences  and  Chants. 

1 1.  Besides  these  publications,  the  Synod  issued  in  1881 
an  edition  of  its  Subordinate  Standards,  com- 
ltuabn°drfrds.te    prising  The  Confession  of  Faith,  The  Larger 
Catechism,     The     Shorter     Catechism,     The 
Declaratory  Act  of  May  1879,  The  Basis  of  Union,  and 
The  Summary  of  Principles.     The  Synod  has  also  pub 
lished  a  Manual,  of  Distinctive  Principles. 


12.  The  preceding  pages  present,  within  a  small  com 
pass,  the  story  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  a  record  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  faithful  work  for  Christ  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  is  a  demonstration  of  the  reason  of  the  existence  of  the 
Church,  and  an  evidence  that  she  has  not  outlived  her 
principles.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  a  con 
stitution  which  gives  her  an  aptitude  for  the  work  of  the 
latter  day.  Our  fathers  were  abreast  of  their  time  when 
they  contended  for  truth  and  freedom  outside  the  pale  of 
the  Establishment ;  and  our  Church  of  to-day  is  in  touch 
with  the  spirit  of  the  time  in  seeking  to  conserve  the 
gospel  and  the  sacred  rights  of  the  people,  as  well  as 
fulfil  the  great  commission,  "  Go,  and  teach  all  nations." 
Though  loyal  to  her  principles,  she  is  yet  unsectarian  in 
spirit,  with  a  history  behind  her  which  tells  of  unions 
accomplished,  and  a  future  before  her  of  service  for  the 
Lord  which  may  hasten  the  coming  of  His  kingdom. 
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